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Annapolis is a city of opportunity 
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A Telephone Family in Chicago. Sergeant Donald 
Mclntyre got a real family welcome from his sister 
Mary, a Service Representative; his mother, who was 
an Operator for seven years; and his brother, Angus, a 
Plant Assigner. Sergeant Mclntyre’s father was also 
a telephone man. 


Sergeant Donald McIntyre, former telephone 
installer, returned home from Korea a few months 
ago. He served with the Ist Marine Division and was 
twice awarded the Purple Heart. 


He was welcomed back to his telephone job, of 
course. But in a certain sense he had never been 
away. For his new pay check reflected the increases 
he would have received on his old job if he had not 
joined the Marines. 


There are some 16,000 other Bell Telephone 
men and women now in the service who will receive 


a similar warm welcome on their return home. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ...“A GOOD PLACE TO WORK” & 
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that miracle 
MICROSHEEN shine. 


FOR PERFECTION AT INSPECTION 
or winning bliss with a miss, you’re at 
your best with amazing new GRIFFIN 
BOOT POLISH. One swipe of the brush 
sets its new Microsheen finish agleam 
with a super-rich jewel-like brilliance 
that makes even old shoes shed their 
service stripes. Try this amazing new 
long-life, super-brilliant polish. You'll 
call it tops. 


BOOT POLISH 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 

















Suggests Scientific Study 
For Lightship Personnel 
Seattle, Wash. 

T HAVE a suggestion that I think is both 
of scientific value as well as morale value. 
Everyone realizes that very little is known 

about the mysterious creatures that live in 
the sea, yet very little is being done about 
making a study of marine life. Why can't 
the Coast Guard make good use of a very 
natural opportunity to study fish and the 
habits of fish? 

I suggest that one of the compartments 
of every lightship be rebuilt so that a glass 
bottom can be permanently inserted. Then, 
through this glass enlisted men 
could study all the mysterious things that 
take place in the waters beneath them 

Any man who has spent lonesome hours 
twiddling lightship 
would, I am sure, welcome the opportunity 
to engage in this scientific study —- and the 
world would gain a great amount of hither- 
to unknown data. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED M. LEEDER, JR 

(EDITOR'S NOTI Mr. Leeder, surely 
joking!! But, on the other hand, 
maybe you are serious. Your suggestion ts 
not the first wild-eyed idea to find its way 
into the Mail Buoy. Perhaps our readers 
will care to offer comment. E. L.) 
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his thumbs aboard a 
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This Reader Appears To Be 
Looking For An Argument 
New York, N. Y. 

BOR 9qaite some time I have meant to 

write and tell you my feelings about a 
subject that is frequently discussed aboard 
ship but which is seldom brought out into 
the light of open discussion, 

Only a few days ago this subject was 
discussed at great length aboard this buoy 
tender. Incidentally, I will not name the 
buoy tender nor will I sign my true name 
to this letter —~ for obvious reasons. 

The subject under discussion was the 
comparative merits of married men and 


unmarried men aboard ship 
everyone to agree with my views but I 
sincerely believe that married men, in the 
majority of cases, are a hindrance to a ship! 
The married men are filled with domestic 
worries, domestic responsibilities, domestic 
ambitions, The married men are always the 
first to go ashore and the last to return 
from liberty. 

The unmarried men, on the other hand, 
are frequently found aboard ship perform 
ing extra work, assuming extra Service re- 
sponsibilities. They perform their work in 
a better frame of mind because they have 
no domestic turmoil to distract them. 

We have all seen responsible petty officers 
become irresponsible petty officers by the 
mere act of walking down the aisle with a 
girl 


I don’t expect 


As soon as the fellow gets married, 
the Coast Guard becomes a secondary con 
sideration, 

I know there’s 


this 


Now don’t get me wrong 
nothing that can be done to 
situation but, in fairness to the unmarried 
have to carry the extra burden 
of work, I think the fact should be clearly 
recognized that unmarried 
valuable to the Coast 


ttt 


correct 


men who 


men are more 
Guard than married 
men 
I know a lot of guys (some of them 
married) who agree with me! 
Sincerely yours, 
Lone Hand 
(EDITOR’S NOTE: We didn’t know that 
the foregoing subject was a popular one for 
discussion aboard Coast Guard ships. The 
idea never entered our head that a man’s 
marital status had any bearing upon his 
value to the Coast Guard. What do others 
think? E. L.) 


This Reader Is Looking For 
Opportunity To Pay Debt 
CGC SALVIA, 
Mobile, Alabama 
HIS letter is written in hopes that you 
will be able to assist me in the location 
buddy of I borrowed 
some money from him on the promise that 
as soon as I got to my next station I would 


of a former mine 
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repay him. However, numerous letters to 
his last known station have brought no re- 
sponse. I would very much like to repay 
the money borrowed as I would not want 
this person to think my intentions dishon 
orable when I borrowed the money. 

If you could print my name and address 
perhaps he would see it and communicate 
with me, or better yet, if you could get his 
name and address and send it to me I would 
certainly appreciate it. At any rate, thanks 
for whatever you may be able to do 

Sincerely yours, 
COLEMAN SHOCKLEY, SK3. 


Reader Asks Some Questions 
About Yeoman Qualifications 
55 Sickles Street, 
New York 34, N. Y. 
ERE is a problem on which I would 
like to have some opinions from men 
faced with similar situations: 


In order for a man to get a Court Re- 
porter designation (CR) he must be able to 
do 120 words per minute in any accepted 
system of stenography. Since verbatim re- 
porting in any phase of the service, such as 
Coast Guard Hearings, General Courts Mar- 
tial, and in even Special Court Martials, is 
far in excess of 120 words 
where from 150 to 175, how can a man 
better himself in his system of shorthand, 


ranging any- 


while at the same time trying to keep abreast 
of all the different changes in personnel, dis- 
re-enlisting, and other 
phases of personnel work necessary for ad- 
vancement within the rate? All the above 
being taken into consideration together with 
the fact that once a man has the (CR) 
designator, he no longer does any personnel 


charging, various 


or general yeoman work. How can a man 
then, in such a unit, advance himself within 
his rate, if he must pass a test in general 








Commander Ernest A. Cascini and Mrs. Cascini are pictured with their son 

Ernest, Jr., 6, aboard the U. S. Naval Transport Pvt. W. H. Tuomas prior to 

their recent departure for Naples, Italy, where CDR Cascini now represents 
the Coast Guard as Merchant Marine Investigating Officer. 
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of the barracks! 


Out of the secret laboratories where 
war-time communications are per- 
fected comes your passport to faraway 

places. Here is a portable radio so 
} vastly superior in quality and pre- 
|| cision it challenges and defies 
l comparison! The brilliant new— 


hallicrafters 
World-Wide 
8-Band Portable 


The favorite in any barracks —or any- 
where you find a man with an interest 
in what's going on in the rest of the 
world. Just a few minutes’ demonstra- 
tion will show you the difference pre- 
cision—Hallicrafters Precision—makes 
to you. 

With magic-carpet ease you'll tour 
the world. Moscow, Paris, Rio, Tokyo, 
Rome—they are all at your fingertips. 
Marine broadcasts, police radio, ama- 
teurs, aircraft, and of course, far more 
powerful regular broadcast reception, 
too. 

Guaranteed to outperform any 
portable radio, anywhere, any time, at 
any price. Plays on trains, planes, 
ships. Humidity-proofed. Three anten- 
nas. Dynamic Turret Tuner. 117 vole 
AC-DC or battery. 


hallicrafters 


CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
World's Leading Manufacturer 
of Precision Radio Communications 
Equipment for the Armed Services 
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yeoman work 
day? 


which he does not do every 


Thanking you for your ideas on the sub 
ject, I remain, 
Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES M. MANICH 


Parents Of Coast Guardsman 
Share His Pride In Service 
4251 West 24th Street, 
Cleveland 9, Ohio. 
DECENTLY my son completed his boot 
training and is now an SA on the Cut- 
ter INGHAM. He is very proud of his branch 
of Service and, as a parent, I share his pride. 
He sent us a subscription to the U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE which we read 
from cover to cover and enjoy very much. 
I would be very pleased to see articles of 
the various phases of Coast Guard work and 
particularly a map of the different districts 
and the which they Also I 


areas cover 


think it would be fine if some small space 
was allotted to letters Coast Guard 
I know we are happy and proud 
of our son's choice of Service and am sure 


from 
parents 


other parents share our views. 

So thanks for such a splendid magazine 
finest branch of 
Your recent article ‘‘Com- 
Good 
for a leader of any group and equally good 


and our very best to th 

our Government 

mand © Leadership’’ was very good 

and inspiring as a goal for an individual to 

try in directing his own everyday affairs 
Sincerely 


MRS, GEORGE M. MANN 


Son's Pride In Coast Guard 
Another Parent Shares His 
WIZE certainly enjoy the Magazine and look 


forward to each new issue. My son, 
Warren G. Taylor, ET3, has just 
pleted his first patrol 


ROCKAWAY. His into 


com- 
with the 
Scotland 


weather 
ship put 


Television star Ralph Bellamy thanks Boatswain's Mate Clarence R. Schlicter for assistance 


in filming production No. 8 of the “Man Against Crime” series. 


In the sequence, telecast 


over the CBS-TV on Wednesday, 19 November, Schlicter and his crew of a New York harbor 
patrol boat, rescued Bellamy and a companion from the yacht SEA Cus II. Besides Schlicter, 
the Coast Guardsmen are (at left) Vincent Caldarola, fireman, and Richard Leeper, seaman. 
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on the way home and it is very gratifying 
to know that the Coast Guard gives him 
the opportunity to see and learn about these 
distant places, 

In closing, I wish to commend you on 
your Questions & Answers Column. It gives 
all the chance to get the real dope and not 
hearsay. It should be a great morale builder, 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH E. TAYLOR 


Young Lady Approves Suggestion 
That Hymn Be Adopted By Service 


1211 Douglas Avenue, 
No. Providence, R. I. 
WUWJHILE reading the Letters to the Editor 
in your November issue of the U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE I came upon 
the letter sent in by Thomas W. Berg, sug- 
that the Coast Guard adopt the 
ever-beautiful hymn, ‘Let the Lower Lights 
Be Burning,” as their own. 
I second the motion. What could be more 
appropriate than: 
“Brightly beams our Father's mercy 
From his lighthouse evermore, 
But to us He gives the keeping 
Of the lights along the shore. 
Let the lower lights be burning! 
Send a gleam across the wave! 
Some poor fainting, struggling seaman 
You may rescue you may save.” 
My brother, a loyal Coast Guardsman, 
wholeheartedly agrees with this choice, as 
I believe most would. 
Sincerely yours, 
JUNE M. HARRIS 


gesting 


The Provost Marshal General 
Exetnds Annive’sary Greetings 
Department of The Army, 
Office of The Provost Marshal General, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
CNN THE occasion of the Silver Annivers- 
ary of your fine publication I wish to 
join with the members of the other services 
in extending my best wishes. 

Through the medium of The Provost 
Marshal General's School, and the Military 
Police Association, we of the Corps have 
more than a passing knowledge of the mem- 
bers of the United States Coast Guard and 
the pages of your excellent magazine serve 
to keep alive relations born of a common 
mission. 

On behalf of the Military Police Corps 
I wish to extend congratulations on your 
twenty-fifth birthday. 

Sincerely yours, 
MAJOR GENERAL E., P. PARKER, USA, 
The Provost Marshal General. 


Surgeon General Expresses 
Appreciation Of Our Tribute 
Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
N BEHALF of the Public Health Serv- 
ice please let me extend to you and 
your staff our thanks for the generous tribute 
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paid the Service in your issue of October, 
1952. 

We are deeply appreciative of the honor 
you have paid the Service and thank you 
for it 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD A. SCHEELE, 
Surgeon General. 


Personnel Of Cutter Perseus 
Are Famous For Cooperation 
USCGC PERSEUS (WPC-114), 
c/o Fleet Post Office, 
San Diego 32, California. 
NCE again the limelight is centered on 
the ‘‘Mighty U. S. Coast Guard Cutter 
PERSUES”’! 

Vigorous campaigning aboard this vessel 
curing the months of October and Novem- 
ber, 1952, established the fact that the 
PERSEUS is undoubtedly among the top, 
if not the top, participant by percentage 
among floating units, with regard to Coast 
Guard Welfare Membership. This unit now 
has 100 per cent of the attached personnel 
as contributing members to the Coast Guard 
Welfare 

Sincerely yours, 
LIEUTENANT E. S. BATES, 
Executive Officer 


This Wife Has Good Grasp Of 
The Merits Of Service Life 
Newport, Oregon. 
W' DO NOT want to miss a copy of 
the Magazine so I am enclosing a 
check for $2.50. 

We enjoy every article and joke in it 
although we boil at some of the Mail Buoy 
letters. Takes all kinds to make a world! 
My husband has been in the Coast Guard 
for 25 years and has been away from home 
five years stationed at a shore station on 
the ‘‘Mighty’’ Columbia River. 

The Service can’t suit everyone all the 
time but it is no worse than any other job 
that way 

MRS. R. C. VAN HINE 





Send it home to the 
folks They'll enjoy 
“ second only to a 
letter from you 
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I AM MORE deadly than the screaming shell from a howitzer; 
I ruin without killing. I tear down homes; | break hearts and wreck 
lives. I have no respect for truth or justice, no mercy for the defense- 
less. You will find me the pews of the pious and the haunts of the 
unholy. I am wily, cunning, malicious, and | gather strength with 
age. 1 make my way where greed, mistrust, and dishonor are un 
known. I feed on good and bad alike. My victims are as numerous 
as the sands of the sea and often as innocent. I never forgive and 
seldom forget. I haunt clubs, cocktail parties, and bull fests (ses 
sions). My name is gossip and my alias is rumor 











The Commandant recently inspected the Coast Guard Air Station at Port Angeles, Washington. 

He is shown here during his inspection tour. Left to right: The Commandant, Vice Admiral 

Merlin O'Neill; Captain R. R. Johnson, C. O. of the Air Station; Commander R. M. Dudley, 
Executive Officer, and Lieutenant S. J. Stephany, duty officer. 
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The New Orleans Port Security Unit Orchestra made its debut recently at the Coast Guard 
Enlisted Wives’ Club dance. The sailor-musicians are Milton Janssen, SN, bass; Brant Jack- 
son, SN, trumpet; William Padfield, EN3, drums; John McCormick, EN3, guitar, and Joseph 
Hoepfiner, FN, the orchestra leader at the piano. As yet they haven't decided upon a 
name for their group and have indicated they are open for any suggestions. Got any? 


“ 
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with Sperry Loran :;, 
“Seatrains” save 40 to 60 barrels | 


of fuel per voyage 


; / 
First Mate Owen McCann, Jr. a es 
of the Seatrain Louisiana operat- 
ing Sperry Loran. He enthusias- 
tically describes it as “a great 
improvement in navigation.” 
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ships of the U. S. Army, Navy and Coas 


Guard, tankers, merchant vessels, fishing craft 
and yachts. 
NOW AVAILABLE Sperry Loran 


ws! & i Behind Sperry Loran is the well-known 
Mark 2 Model 2—with circuit : . ff Sperry Service. Our nearest district office will 
and mechanical improvements en 


be glad to supply further information. 
providing increased electrical bamtety Se f 

stability and reducing mainte- . , 

nance requirements. 
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GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS + LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE * BROOKLYN 
IN CANADA «+ SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED * MONTREAL, QUEBEC 














Many questions have been re- 
ceived by this publication relative 
to the subject of retirement for en- 
listed men. Unfortunately, most of 
the questions cannot be given spe- 
cific answers. 


It should not be forgotten that 
the retirement of officers at the com- 
pletion of thirty years of service was 
suspended many months prior to the 
date when it became necessary to 
curb enlisted retirements. Officers 
of all branches of the Armed Forces 
are affected. 

Questions have been received from 
individuals who wish to learn if 
their special circumstances would be 
likely to receive consideration by 
Headquarters, with a view to auth- 
orizing retirement under some spe- 
cial interpretation of the various re- 
tirement laws. We can only state 
that it is not within the province 
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of this MAGAZINE to make estimates 
of circumstances over which we have 
no proper jurisdiction. Insofar as 
we know, the only enlisted retire- 
ments that will be authorized dur- 
ing the next many months will be 
those of enlisted men completing 
thirty years of service and men suf- 
fering from physical disability. 

There is always the remote pos- 
sibility that, as the end of the fiscal 
year approaches, small sums of 
money may be transferred from 
some Divisions to the Personnel Di- 
Vision, making it possible to auth- 
orize retirement of a few additional 
men. However, this is an extremely 
remote possibility. 


We have been asked what the 
attitude of Congress will be towards 
@fanting larger sums for Coast 
Guard retirement pay. If we pre- 
tend to know the inner thoughts of 
Congress we would be branding 
ourself as an unmitigated idiot! In 
the first place, the word ‘‘Congress” 
is carelessly used. It might not be 
too difficult to predict the overall 
thinking of the next Congress en 
masse but it is an entirely different 
thing to predict the thinking of the 
comparatively few individuals who 
will comprise the various Appropri- 
ation Committees and Budget Com- 
mittees. The men who sit in these 
Committees are practical, realistic, 
money-conscious individuals who 
demand that there be a sound ex- 
planation for every dollar requested 
by the Coast Guard in annual ap- 
propriations. And even when sound 
explanations are readily available, 
the appropriations may be curbed 
if the Committee members believe 
(rightly or wrongly) that one seg- 
ment of the Coast Guard is request- 
ing more money than appears prac- 
ticable. 


Of course, the incoming Congress 
is pledged, on a national basis, to 
put into effect many economy meas- 
ures. No one is blind enough to 
think that the Armed Forces will 
not be required to play a major role 
in affecting economies. Just what 
bearing, if any, this will have on 
future Coast Guard retirements is 
anybody’s guess! 


It is most regrettable that enlisted 
men were allowed, over a period of 
years, to drift into the habit of 
thinking that the Coast Guard of- 
fered automatic retirement upon the 
completion of twenty years of serv- 
ice. This belief led to much errone- 
ous thinking, much faulty planning 
by optimistic individuals. There is 
no twenty-year retirement law! This 
is a fact that should be clearly es- 
tablished in the minds of all incom- 
ing recruits — and it is a fact that 
should be digested by all old-timers. 


There is, of course, a law that 
has become popularly known as 
“The Twenty-Year Law” but 
which might more properly be called 
‘The Efficiency Bill.”’ It’s high time 
that this law became recognized for 
what it is. The law gives no guar- 
antees of retirement. It simply gives 
the Coast Guard the opportunity to 
retire one per cent of its enlisted 
personnel each year when funds are 
avatlable and when the best inter- 
ests of the Coast Guard will be 
served by disposing of the services 
of men too old to perform their 
duties adequately! 


In conclusion, one point should 
be made clear. We know of no one 
in the Coast Guard who would not 
be pleased if Coast Guard finances 
made it possible for every enlisted 
man to be automatically retired at 
the termination of twenty-five years 
of duty! No one in the Coast Guard 
we feel sure, has the slightest desire 
to withhold retirement from enlisted 
men who have spent a quarter of 
a century in uniform. 
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with Sperry Loran 
“Seatrains” save 40 to 60 barrels 
of fuel per voyage 


First Mate Owen McCann, Jr. 
of the Seatrain Louisiana operat- 
ing Sperry Loran. He enthusias- 
tically describes it as “a great 
improvement in navigation.” 


Keeping “Seatrains” on the track of maxi- 
mum velocity of the Gulf Stream means 
economy of both fuel and time. 


Thanks to Sperry Loran it was possible 
recently for the Hydrographic Office to chart 
the Gulf Stream’s veiocity so that tankers and 
other vessels can now use both Loran and 
these charts to take advantage of strong Gulf 
Stream currents. 


Loran navigation provides the best pos- 
sible means of locating the axis of maximum 
velocity of the Stream, for the ship’s position 
can be determined easily every hour or 
oftener. Hence, heading changes can be made 
as frequently as necessary. 
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Pin-pointing a vessel's position quickly and 
easily with Loran has proved invaluable to 
ships of the U. S. Army, Navy and Coast 
Guard, tankers, merchant vessels, fishing craft 
and yachts. 


NOW AVAILABLE —Sperry Loran i Behind Sperry Loran is the well-known 
Mark 2 Model 2—with circuit pare on Sperry Service. Our nearest district office will 
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Many questions have been re- 
ceived by this publication relative 
to the subject of retirement for en- 
listed men. Unfortunately, most of 
the questions cannot be given spe- 
cific answers. 

However, in general, we should 
remind all readers that the so-called 
Twenty-Year Retirement Law was 
originally enacted as an efficiency law 
to be administered by the Coast 
Guard in the best interests of the 
Service. The Commandant, at the 
time of enactment, publicly stated 
that this Retirement Law would 
never result in men being retired at 
the end of only twenty years of 
The purpose of the Law 
was — and is — to enable the 
Coast Guard to retire from active 
duty a number of selected men who 
presumably are no longer able to 
perform their duties efficiently even 
though they cannot be classified as 
medical cases. 

We have been asked to explain 
why the Coast Guard was ‘‘singled 
out’’ by Congress for curtailment of 
retirement funds. The Coast Guard 
was not ‘‘singled out.’’ All branches 
of the Armed Forces had their bud- 
get requests carefully scrutinized by 
the various Congressional Commit- 
tees and numerous reductions were 
required. 

It should not be forgotten that 
the retirement of officers at the com- 
pletion of thirty years of service was 
suspended many months prior to the 
date when it became necessary to 
curb enlisted retirements. Officers 
of all branches of the Armed Forces 
are affected. 

Questions have been received from 
individuals who wish to learn if 
their special circumstances would be 
likely to receive consideration by 
Headquarters, with a view to auth- 
orizing retirement under some spe- 
cial interpretation of the various re- 
tirement laws. We can only state 
that it is not within the province 


service. 
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of this MAGAZINE to make estimates 
of circumstances over which we have 
no proper jurisdiction. Insofar as 
we know, the only enlisted retire- 
ments that will be authorized dur- 
ing the next many months will be 
those of enlisted men completing 
thirty years of service and men suf- 
fering from physical disability. 

There is always the remote pos- 
sibility that, as the end of the fiscal 
year approaches, small sums of 
money may be transferred from 
some Divisions to the Personnel Di- 
vision, making it possible to auth- 
orize retirement of a few additional 
men. However, this is an extremely 
remote possibility. 


We have been asked what the 
attitude of Congress will be towards 
granting larger sums for Coast 
Guard retirement pay. If we pre- 
tend to know the inner thoughts of 
Congress we would be branding 
ourself as an unmitigated idiot! In 
the first place, the word ‘‘Congress”’ 
is carelessly used. It might not be 
too difficult to predict the overall 
thinking of the next Congress en 
masse but it is an entirely different 
thing to predict the thinking of the 
comparatively few individuals who 
will comprise the various Appropri- 
ation Committees and Budget Com- 
mittees. The men who sit in these 
Committees are practical, realistic, 
money-conscious individuals who 
demand that there be a sound ex- 
planation for every dollar requested 
by the Coast Guard in annual ap- 
propriations. And even when sound 
explanations are readily available, 
the appropriations may be curbed 
if the Committee members believe 
(rightly or wrongly) that one seg- 
ment of the Coast Guard is request- 
ing more money than appears prac- 
ticable. 


Of course, the incoming Congress 
is pledged, on a national basis, to 
put into effect many economy meas- 
ures. No one is blind enough to 
think that the Armed Forces will 
not be required to play a major role 
in affecting economies. Just what 
bearing, if any, this will have on 
future Coast Guard retirements is 
anybody's guess! 


It is most regrettable that enlisted 
men were allowed, over a period of 
years, to drift into the habit of 
thinking that the Coast Guard of- 
fered automatic retirement upon the 
completion of twenty years of serv- 
ice. This belief led to much errone- 
ous thinking, much faulty planning 
by optimistic individuals. There is 
no twenty-year retirement law! This 
is a fact that should be clearly es- 
tablished in the minds of all incom- 
ing recruits —— and it is a fact that 
should be digested by all old-timers. 

There is, of course, a law that 
has become popularly known as 
“The Twenty-Year Law’ but 
which might more properly be called 
“The Efficiency Bill.” It’s high time 
that this law became recognized for 


what it is. The law gives no guar- 
antees of retirement. It simply gives 
the Coast Guard the opportunity to 


retire one per cent of its enlisted 
personnel each year when funds are 
avatlable and when the best inter- 
ests of the Coast Guard will be 
served by disposing of the services 


of men too old to perform their 


duties adequately! 

In conclusion, one point should 
be made clear. We know of no one 
in the Coast Guard who would not 
be pleased if Coast Guard finances 
made it possible for every enlisted 
man to be automatically retired at 
the termination of twenty-five years 
of duty! No one in the Coast Guard 
we feel sure, has the slightest desire 
to withhold retirement from enlisted 
men who have spent a quarter of 
a century in uniform. 
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LETTERS FROM HOME— 


There Should Be More Of Them!! 


Wrist 'S the most important single factor in the life 
of a Coast Guardsman? The answer is easy. Home! 

Home may be a tiny apartment crowded in the 
midst of many other crowded apartments or home 
may be a lush domicile on an expansive estate, but 
wherever it is, or whatever form it takes, home is the 
warmest spark within the heart of every member of 
the Coast Guard. 


Home may mean mother and father. Or it may 
mean wife and children. Or it may mean brothers and 
sisters, but in every case it is the most cherished tie 
between the men in the Coast Guard and their civilian 
kin. 


It is important that the folks at home let the man 
in Coast Guard uniform know that he is not forgotten; 
it is important that the man in Coast Guard uniform 
receives constant friendly reminders that his absence 
from home does not mean that he has been forgotten 
by his loved ones. 


There is utterly too much stress being laid upon the 
failure of some Coast Guardsmen to write to their 
home folks. The shoe is indeed on the other foot! 
There is ample evidence that the home folks are ex- 
tremely careless about their obligation to write fre- 
quent letters to their loved ones in uniform! 


Too many fathers and mothers, too many brothers 
and sisters are guilty of failing to write to that member 
of the family who is serving his country at some unit 
of the Coast Guard! And there are shameful cases 
of wives and children failing to write regularly to the 
husband and father who is separated from them by 
the requirements of his duty! 


Indeed, the folks back home might well hang theiy 
heads in shame! There have been altogether too many 
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instances of Coast Guardsmen looking forward eagerly 
to the arrival of mail only to be bitterly disappointed! 
And why were they disappointed? Because someone 
back home didn’t care enough to set aside the neces- 
sary fifteen minutes required for the writing of a 
friendly and chatty letter! Yes, the folks back home 
who are guilty of neglecting to write frequent letters 
have much for which to answer! 


A recent survey showed that nine out of ten Serv 
icemen named letters from home as the thing most 
important to their state of morale. 


What do Servicemen most enjoy reading about in 
letters they receive from home? Nine out of ten want 
to hear news about their families and friends. This 
kind of news outranked the desire for community news 
by three to one. National events scored low and only 
a microscopic percentage expressed a wish for reports 
on political affairs. The closer the news is to home, 
the better. 


A few recommendations for letter writers can be 
madé as a result of the survey. When writing, give the 
Serviceman news about yourself, about home, about 


the neighborhood. Bits of everyday information make 


up the very fabric of living to a man far away from 
home. Word about brother's first black eye . . . the 
pooch’s nine new pups... the family moving in next 


door... all of this turns a letter into an intimate chat. 


Write naturally, informally, the way you talk. Im- 
agine that the boy is right beside you; that way letters 
will be sincere. Naturally a few questions may crop 
up, but keep them to a minimum. Spice letters now 
and then with good, clear snapshots, and with clip- 
pings of interesting news items. But above all, it must 
be remembered to write regularly. 
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“Don't Say Alo 


Arona is a Hawaiian word 
that can mean just about anything; 
hello and good-bye, for example, or 
God-speed or hurry back or what 
ever you can’t think of to say at 
the time. It’s a fine-sounding word 
with a good island lilt, but to the 
Matson Steamship people, operators 
of the Pacific luxury liner LURLINE 
it has only one meaning good 
business, spelled with a capital 
dollar! 

They go about it in such a nice 
way, too. 


By JAMES DOHERTY 


When the LURLINE docks in 
Honolulu the celebration staged in 
honor of her arrival is called an 
“Aloha.”’ A day or so later when 
she gets under way for Los Angeles 
or San Francisco they throw an even 
bigger party called an ‘“‘Aloha’’ and 
everybody stands on the dock yelling 
“Aloha at the ship. And everybody 
on the ship, according to an old 
Hawaiian custom, flings flowers on 
the water and yells you-know-what 
at the people on the dock and it’s 
really crazy! 

The Royal Hawaiian Band is 
there, God bless ’em, playing at the 
top of their instruments and the 
song, incidentally, would win no 
prizes as a mystery melody. 

Hula dancers shake it up to the 
accompaniment of the LURLINE 
serenaders, the snap of confetti, and 
the wolf calls of the married men 
and there’s usually a celebrity or 
two around to lénd a touch of gold- 
plated glamour to the occasion. 

The Matson guys stand around 
looking happy and feeling sorry for 
the airlines because, generally speak- 
ing, the traditional island “Aloha” 
is a fair to middlin’ blow-out and 
hot stuff for the steamship business, 
no doubt about it. 

People returning to the mainland 
sail away with a lump in their 
throats and can’t wait to get back. 


i— 


Those arriving get a lump in their 
throats and can’t wait to get ashore 
and register at a Matson hotel. 


Not so long ago, older celebrants 
will tell you, they really had a ball 
when the LURLINE docked. That, 
of course, was before folks got to 
thinking it was small-townish to 
meet the boat, and the way they 
carried on was a caution! Everybody 
from the Mayor on down turned 
out but Honolulu is a city now and 
big cities have a sad way of digni- 
fying small town citizens. 


As one freeloader so masterfully 
summarized it, ““We couldn’t have 
the Mayor gettin’ hog-drunk every 
coupla’ days in front of all them 
movie stars!”’ 


Perhaps the biggest welcome of 
tendered the liner during 
Hawaii's annual civic festival call- 
ed, of all things, “‘“Aloha Week.”’ 
For seven days, it’s Mardi-Gras’’ in 
a sarong and everyone goes native 
with a vengeance. A king and queen 
are selected from what is left of the 
native Hawaiian population and one 
of their principle chores is meeting 
the LURLINE. On the following 
evening there’s a torchlight parade 
complete with flowered floats and 
dancing in the streets ‘till the wee 
smallest hours. 


al. im 
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This year, in a fit of pique, the 
weatherman decided to be ornery. It 
rained like sixty every night and the 
four thousand orchids dumped from 

helicopter and intended for the 
decks of the LURLINE got blown 
out to sea on a gust of wind, but 
nobody seemed to mind. 

Even the V. I. P.’s bore up like 
real troopers. The big ship carried 
more than its share on this particu- 
lar trip and it is refreshing to note 
that despite the enormous growth 
of Trans-Pacific air travel, many of 
the great and near great still prefer 
to make the crossing in the quaint, 
old-fashioned luxury of a private 
stateroom. It gives them a feeling of 
rugged kinship with the sea, so to 
speak, a chance to soak up some sun 
and show off the latest wife at the 
same time. 


The president of the local Ki- 


wanis Club gets a real charge out 
of being in the cabin next to Miss 
Cheesecake of 1952 and, before the 
trip is half over, he’s quit staring 
at the twenty-three-year-old babe 
honey mooning the seventy- 
year-old industrial tycoon. He 
doesn't get invited to the captain's 
table but he can order the same food 
if he’s got the dough, which just 
goes to show 


with 


democratic we 
are no matter what the Russians are 
saying! 


how 


Notwithstanding, when the gang 
plank touches the dock and all the 
relations and the welcoming com- 
mittees rush aboard with armfuls 
of leis and bottles of champagne, it’s 
the little guys who are fun to watch. 


You'll see them standing by the 
rail apart from the mob, easy to 


pick out because they've got stars 
in their eyes big as cantaloupes. The 


tm aaa TE ELEY: » 
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old couple, for instance, all the lines 
in their faces bent in two foolish 
grins like a pair of kids caught dead 
to rights in the porch swing. Their 
feet, after a lifetime walking from 
the house to the barn, are uncertain 
on the deck of an ocean liner and 
their strong hands seem utterly un- 
fit for holding a long-stemmed glass. 

She's 


these 


never owned an_ orchid; 
crazy pople are throwing 
handfuls of them at the white sides 
of the ship and, landsakes, just listen 
to that music! 

They've saved up a lot of egg 
money for this, brother, but watch- 
ing them you know it’s being well 
spent. 

The youngsters are there, too, 
plainly awed by the noise and con- 
fusion, with ‘‘Just Married” all but 
written on their backs. The band 
is playing just for them and from 


The pride of the Matson Steamship Line, the S. S. Luritine backs out of her berth at Pier Ten, Honolulu. Hidden from view are the thou- 
e sands who always gather to view the coming and going of the LurLIne. 
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Still untouched by the cruel and ruthless hand of civilization and commercialism are many remote sectors of Hawaii. The scene pictured 


above is one seldom viewed by the eyes of tourists whose interest happens to lie in the direction of convenient cocktail lounges. 
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now on the tune will be ‘‘our song”’ 
whenever they hear it. The whole 
crassly commercial business seems 
completely spontaneous to their 
tender ears and perhaps it’s just as 
well. 


Years hence, probably, he'll re- 
turn with his third frau and a forty- 
inch waistline and wonder why 
things don’t seem the same. 


At that, it is still a nice custom, 
this meeting the boat stuff. 


It began a long time ago in 
Hawaii when there were no coke 
bottles on the beaches and a hula 
dancer on her tip-toes could see over 
the tallest building in the place. 


Life was so complex that nobody 


had any ulcers, the diet was so ter- 
rible that everyone was healthy as 
hell, and the people so immoral that 
there wasn’t a single case of V. D. 
in the pacific. 


Friends and relatives from neigh- 
boring islands used to pile into huge 
outrigger canoes and go visiting. Be- 
cause these trips were necessarily in- 
frequent, they were wonderful occa- 
sions and all hands threw fiowers 
and yelled ‘‘Aloha’’ then, as now, 
only it was totally unrehearsed and 
came straight from the biggest hearts 
in all the world. 


The people worshipped Pele, the 
God of the Volcano. The morn- 
ings were sweet, the days magnifi- 
cent and the nights even better. The 
girls tucked hibiscus in their hair 
and the boys chased them down the 
beaches, snow-bleached by the 
moonlight, and into the shadows 
under the palms and nobody ever 
told because nobody ever cared. 


Then the white men came. Para- 
dise became condemned row and the 
sun-burned arm around the brown 
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skinned neck was a noose that 
strangled a civilization. 

But they kept on shouting Aloha, 
just like it wasn’t their own death 
knell and they're still doing it. 

Today it’s the Matson liner 
LURLINE instead of Captain 
Cook’s pulling boat that is due to 
dock, so come on down. 

It’s a good party and the drinks 
are on the house! 





Captain: ‘‘Seaman Jones, it gives 
me great pleasure to give you these 
two stripes.” 

Seaman: ‘‘Why not give me 
three, sir, and really enjoy your- 
self ?”’ 





In honor of the tenth anniversary of the Coast Guard Women’s Reserve last November 23, Secretary of the Treasurer John Snyder extends 
congratulations to two SPARS who are presently on duty at Headquarters. Left to right: Rear Admiral James Hirshfield, Chief of C. G. 
Personnel, Violet Lolich, RM3, Secretary Snyder, and Lieutenant Marie Richards. 
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Built by Electric Boat Division, General Dynamics Corporation 


Our United States Navy submarines with their superb crews will help protect our 


shores and our shipping from possible enemy undersea craft. Supreme dependability and 


instant response are required of engines and crews. The United States Navy has installed 


General Motors engines with Diesel-Electric Drive in submarines of this new “K”’ class. 


Diesel-Electric for Every Type of Service 


= MM Cleveland Diesel Engine Division 


2000 H.P. 
DIESEL 
POWER CLEVELAND I1!, OHIO 
GENERAL MOTORS 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 


Cambridge, Mass. * Jacksonville, Fla, * Miami, Fla. * Montreal, P.Q. * New Orleans, lo. * New York,N.Y. + Norfolk, Va. * Orange, Texas 
« Vancouver, B.C. * Washington, D.C. * Wilmington, Collif. 


San Francisco, Calif. + Seattle, Wash. + St. Lovis, Mo. * Tampa, Fla. + Toronto, Ont. 








CR ear ADMIRAL HAROLD 
GARDNER BRADBURY was born in 
Necedah, Wisconsin, on May 30, 
1899. He was graduated from Port 
Angeles, Washington, High School 
and briefly attended Oregon Agri- 
cultural College before being ap- 
pointed to the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy as a cadet on January 10, 1918. 

He was commissioned an ensign 
in the Coast Guard on October 1, 
1920, and assigned to the Coast 
Guard Cutter ALGONQUIN. In Sep- 
tember, 1923, he was assigned to 
the Coast Guard Cutter ACUSHNET, 
serving aboard that ship until De- 
cember, 1924, when he was ordered 
to the Destroyer HENLEY. From 
February to October, 1927, he 
served aboard the Destroyer TRIPPE, 
and then was assigned to Base Two, 
New York, until May, 1928, when 
he became commanding officer of the 
Cutter APACHE. In December, 
1930, he was transferred to Oak- 
.and, Calif., as executive officer of 
tue Cutter SHOSHONE when she was 
piaced in commission. 

Four months later, Rear Admiral 
Lradbury was assigned to the Cutter 
NORTHLAND in a similar capacity, 
and served until January, 1933, 
when he was ordered to New Lon- 
don, Conn., to take command of 
the Destroyer DAvis. When the 
DAVIS was decommissioned, he be- 
came instructor in navigation at the 
Coast Guard Academy, remaining 
there from June, 1933, to 1937, 
when he took command of the Cut- 
ter Mopoc. He was detached from 
the Mopoc in August, 1939, and 
assigned to St. Louis, Mo., as Chief 
of Staff of the 2nd Coast Guard Dis- 
trict. In February, 1940, he return- 
ed to the SHOSHONE as commanding 
officer and served in that capacity 
until the vessel was decommissioned 
and turned over to England at the 
New York Navy Yard in May, 
1941. 
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One month later, Rear Admiral 
Bradbury took command of the 
Coast Guard-manned Transport 
USS LEONARD Woop, and in May, 
1942, he was assigned in a similar 
capacity to the USS WAKEFIELD. 
He took command of the Cutter 
DUANE in January, 1943. In April, 
while the vessel was assisting the 
Cutter SPENCER in escorting an At- 
lantic convoy, they succeeded in 
sinking a German submarine. 


In September, 1943, Rear Ad- 
miral Bradbury was transferred to 
Brisbane, Australia, as Officer in 
Charge of the Coast Guard's South- 
west Pacific Merchant Marine De- 
tail, moving his headquarters to 
Hollandia in November, 1944. His 
outstanding service in the perform- 
ance of this duty won him the 


Bronze Star Medal, awarded by the 


Secretary of the Navy. Detached 
from that assignment on January 
17, 1945, Rear Admiral Bradbury 
returned to the United States and 
became Assistant District Coast 
Guard Officer and then Chief of 
Staff, 3rd Coast Guard District, 
New York. In December, 1948, he 
was assigned to Boston, Mass., as 
Chief of Staff, Ist Coast Guard Dis- 
trict, becoming District Commander 
in June, 1950. 

After receiving a commission as 
an Ensign on 1 October, 1920, he 
was promoted in rank as follows: 
Lieutenant (jg), 19 October, 1920; 
Lieutenant, 12 January, 1923; 
Lieutenant Commander, | October, 
1928; Commander, 5 August, 
1939; Captain, 18 June, 1942; and 
Rear Admiral, 18 July, 1950. 
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---and This Fellow Knows What Me's 


Ar AROUND the country, street scenes such 
as the one depicted above are taking place as 
young Coast Guard enlisted men return to their 
home towns on leave of absence from their offi- 
cial duties. 


Great numbers of eligible young men are 
“getting the word” about the Coast Guard from 
friends who are wearing the Coast Guard uni- 
form. They're getting the straight facts. They 
are being told that the Coast Guard offers the 
best in the way of opportunity to perform in- 
teresting duty, the best in the way of developing 
talents and abilities. 


Thousands of young men who are still in 
civilian life are being faced with an important 
decision. They soon must decide which branch 
of the Armed Forces to join. For those young 
men we have a word of advice; get the straight 
dope about the U. S. Coast Guard from a friend 
or neighbor who already has cast his lot with 





The Time To Act Is NOW! 


Both single and married men are now eligible 
Apply TODAY at Your Recruiting Office. 











Talking About! 


the Coast Guard. Then visit a Coast Guard Re- 
cruiting Station and get the latest details about 
pay, training, duties, and opportunities. 


It will pay you to investigate the Coast 
Guard! Just ask your home-town friend who 
already has made the important decision and is 
today wearing the uniform of the United States 
Coast Guard, the Service that serves humanity! 

You'll learn from your home-town friend 
that the Coast Guard is a compact organization 
that is on constant call to perform highly spe- 
cialized duties. The big job it does is out of 
all proportion to its manpower. This works 
out to the advantage of the individual man, for 
ezch must be a trained specialist and nobody 
who does good work gets lost in the shuffle. 
There is real opportunity for advancement. 


Your Coast Guard training, thorough and 
complete in every way. not only enables you 
to earn advancement while in service, it also 
equips you with a valuable trade for use wher 
you revert to civilian status at the termination 
of your enlistment. 


Yes, ask your home-town pal who is already 
wearing the Coast Guard uniform! He'll tell 
you, “It’s a Great Outfit!” 
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JOHN W. SNYDER, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 





Within a few days the Nation will experience a political 
change in leadership. The change in leadership will termi- 
nate the career of John W. Snyder as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, but the U. §. Coast Guard will long remember John 
Snyder as a man who played an important and progressive 
role in the growth of the Coast Guard. It seems particularly 
appropriate to publish at this time the remarks of Secretary 
Snyder as delivered by him during his final visit to the 
Coast Guard Academy. 
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I; IS ALWAYS a pleasure to come to the Coast Guard 
Academy. Since I became Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1946, I have enjoyed so many visits here that I 
feel almost like an ‘‘old grad” when I return. I have a 
warm spot in my heart for the Coast Guard Academy 
and the cadet corps, and I never miss an opportunity 
to visit with you. So once again I thank you for your 
cordial hospitality. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, U. S. COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


It is always inspiring to meet with the young men 
here who very shortly will become part of the corps 
of highly trained and competent officers responsible for 


the performance of the Coast Guard Service. I have 
been very much impressed by the caliber of the men 
who have entered the Academy and by the splendid 
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work that is being done here, and I am sure that the 
training which centers at this Academy will be the 
source of an even more efficient and more effective 
Coast Guard Service in the future. 


One special reason for my deep interest in the success 
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of the Academy is this Nation’s urgent need for trained 
men who can qualify as the leaders of tomorrow. You 
will recall that President Truman stressed this need 
for leadership when he spoke to you here in September. 

Why is this so? The answer is simple. Our coun- 
try's need for competent and effective leaders has never 
been greater than it is today, because the problems with 
which we are faced have never been greater. 

The principles of democracy on which our country 
was founded, the free institutions which underlie our 
economy — in fact, all that our country stands for is 
threatened. I doubt that any of our people now have 
any illusions about the desire of the Communist leader 
ship to uproot and destroy freedom wherever it exists. 
How long this threat will menace us we cannot know; 
but we do know that so long as it does exist, we must 
combat it with all the spiritual, economic and military 
force we can muster. 

This Nation and its allies have made significant 
progress in recreating a powerful military defense. We 
have, at the same time, maintained a strong and grow- 
ing economy, drawing its strength from a free people 
working together for the common good. 

The continued strength of our economic system is, 
in the final analysis, our most powerful weapon against 
communism. 

So I say that continuing soundness of our economy 
is a crushing defeat for the Communist leaders. It is 
also the ultimate hope of all of the free nations and 
of the millions of freedom-loving people behind the 
Iron Curtain who look to this country for leadership. 

Here at New London, it seems to me that you are 
learning two lessons. The first is the constructive lesson 
of teamwork and discipline — for the greatest leaders 
are those who first learn to be intelligent followers. 
You are also learning here, as your second lesson, that 
leadership draws its strength from those it leads and 
that it is worthless without intelligent followers. If 
you learn these lessons well, then the Coast Guard, 
through its cadet corps trained at this Academy, has 
done its part toward preparing the leaders of tomorrow. 





To graduate young men with sound bodies, 
stout hearts, and alert minds, with a liking 
for the sea and its lore, and with that high 
sense of honor, loyalty, and obedience which 
goes with trained initiative and leadership; 
well grounded in seamanship, the sciences, 
and the amenities, and strong in the resolve 
to be worthy of the traditions of commis- 
sioned officers in the United States Coast 
Guard in the Service of their country and 
humanity. 


(This Mission is framed and hung 


in the room of each cadet.) 
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As Secretary of the Treasury, I know from my own 
experience that a great deal is expected of a Coast 
Guard officer, and I know from observation that an 
officer of the Coast Guard ably and loyally meets his 
responsibilities and discharges his many duties. 

The Coast Guard is one of the oldest branches of 
the Treasury and its roots are in the roots of Gov- 
ernment itself. Only six months after the establish- 
ment of the Treasury Department in 1789, at the very 
beginning of our country, Alexander Hamilton pointed 
out the need for employing armed cutters to safeguard 
the Federal revenue against contraband. Through his 
determined efforts, appropriations were made for ten 
of these cutters to be assigned to the customs officers 
from Massachusetts to Georgia. From these humble 
beginnings, the Coast Guard has grown to its present 
full stature. 

As statutary head of the Coast Guard, I am often 
asked just what are the responsibilities of the Coast 
Guard. Its long list of official duties is an impressive 
tribute to the trust which the Nation has placed on 
the Service. Among its host of regular duties, the Coast 
Guard patrols the coast, provides navigational aids to 
maritime commerce and to transoceanic air commerce, 
and operates the extensive communication system which 
coordinates all rescue agencies. It provides emergency 
services —- assistance where tragedy threatens, or to pre- 
vent mishaps that would result in disaster. In every 
war, the Government has been fortunate to have this 
well trained and disciplined force at hand, ready to 
provide a highly specialized service in the Navy simply 
by the issuance of an Executive Order by the President. 
Your proud motto of ‘Semper Paratus’ was well 
chosen, for you have always been ready to respond 
to every call of the American people. 

The Coast Guard occupies a peculiar position among 
the various branches of the Government in that its 
role is both civilian and military. It was to provide 
Coast Guard personnel with both the civilian and mili- 
tary training needed, that this Academy was established. 
The Academy had its real beginning in 1877 as a 
training ship. The first class had only nine cadets. In 
1910, the training school was moved to New London; 
and in 1932, the cadets occupied the Academy’s present 
buildings. 

Today, you of the Coast Guard have one of the 
finest educational plants in the Nation, and further 
improvements are under way. Today, more than 500 
cadets are being trained in a program that, under 
authority of an Act of Congress and the Association of 
American Universities, leads to the academic degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Truly, times have changed since 
Alexander Hamilton first requested those ten revenue 
cutters. 

But Hamilton could not possibly have foreseen the 
extent and scope of Coast Guard activities today when 
he founded the Revenue Marine more than 160 years 
ago. Even recent years have seen dramatic changes and 
advances in your Service. In 1939, the Lighthouse 
Service was placed in the Coast Guard and with the 
outbreak of war, the Marine Inspection Service was 
added to its other responsibilities. Navigational aid 
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and life saving operations have been supplemented and 


amplified by such devices as radar, loran, racon; by 
such methods as the air-sea search and rescue teams; 
and by an ocean station service for weather reporting, 
navigational aid and emergency assistance. 


The world itself has come to know the United 
States Coast Guard as one of the most modern of the 
American Services. Take loran alone. Today there 
are 36 loran stations, some of them in the United 
States, and others in such widely separated localities as 
Greenland, Labrador, Newfoundland, Alaska, the 
Philippines, and other islands of the Pacific. Day and 
night they provide navigators of all nations traversing 
the military and civil air and sea routes of the North 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans with means for accurate 
and quick determination of their positions, regardless 
of weather conditions. 


So, while the march of science has gone ahead at 
such an astonishing pace, the Coast Guard, utilizing 


all its accumulated knowledge of more than a century 
and a half of service, has kept pace in adopting the new 
techniques made possible by the latest scientific develop- 
ments. I hope this always will be so, and it is for this 
reason that I have been so proud of this Academy and 
of the educational program that it undertakes. 


To preserve our own country and to preserve de- 
mocracy, both here and throughout the world, requires 
able leaders. It requires men of skill and courage, vision 
and character. Such men are being developed at this 
Academy. They will be equal to the responsibilities 
placed upon them when they become the leaders of 
tomorrow. 


I am deeply honored that you have designated today 
as Secretary's Day. This is a personal tribute which I 
shall warmly cherish in the years to come as I recall 
my many interesting, constructive and inspirational 
associations with the officers and the cadet corps of the 
United States Coast Guard. 





A Coast Guard cutter bucks a mid-winter storm in the North Atlantic so that 


valuable information about weather conditions may be supplied to commercial 


and military aircraft spanning the ocean 


One of the most important events 


in aviation history was the assignment of Coast Guard vessels to this difficult 
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scientific assignment. 
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QUES TIONS 


ANSWERS 


All persons desiring to make use of this Questions and 





Answers department are urged to prepare their questions 
in simple and uncomplicated manner. An impossible situa- 
tion arises when a reader dresses his question in complicated 
and lengthy paragraphs. If the reader cannot ask his ques- 
tion tn clear and simple language, it is unreasonable for him 
to expect the Editor and officers at Headquarters to under- 
stand the problem. 











Q.—Does Headquarters plan to hold examinations 
in the near future for men seeking advancement to 


CPO ratings? 


A.—Examination will be held during the first week 
in April for radarmen, radiomen, hospital corpsmen 
and electrician’s mates. Only requests submitted prior 
to 1 February, 1953, will be considered. Requests 
submitted for earlier examinations will not be con- 
sidered. 


Cy < 


" ws . 


= nieces - , 
Yee Ave 


P| 
“Poor Dave doesn't sleep or eat; just sits and longs for the Coast 
Guarp MAGAzine.” 
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Q.—On 3 September, 1952, I forwarded to Coast 
Guard Headquarters my application for Mustering Out 
Payment, together with my copy of Form DD 214, 
Report of Separation. I would like to learn if Head- 
quarters received my application. I served in the Coast 
Guard from September, 1947, to October, 1951. My 
service number was 268-593. 

A.—Records at Headquarters show that your claim 
was returned to you on 5 November, 1952, for your 
signature. The claim was resubmitted by you on 14 
November, 1952, and was received at Headquarters 
on 17 November, 1952. It is now being processed 
and check should go forward within the next few days. 


* * * 


Q.—I would like to learn if Headquarters has re- 
cewwed a request from me for training in Intelligence 
work. I submitted my request some time ago but have 
had no answer.—E.J.S. 

A.—No request is on file. 


* * . 


Q.—Is there any opportunity for an enlisted man 
to be assigned to a Printing School? 

A.—Billets for printers in the Coast Guard are ex- 
tremely limited because the needs of the Service for 
this specialty are so small. In view of this fact, there 
is nO training program for printers at the present time. 


+ . * 


Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the list 
for assignment to the R. C. A. Institute. Is it possible 
to estimate the date when I may be assigned to the 
R. C. A. Institutep—M.W.W. 

A.—You passed the test and are Number 14 from 
the top on the eligibility list. Under normal conditions 
you should be assigned to the R. C. A. Institute with 
the class to convene 3 March, 1953. 


* * * 


Q.-—Does Headquarters assign men to an Aviation 
Structural School? If so, what are the qualifications 
for assignment to such a school? 

A.—The Coast Guard assigns men to an Aviation 
Structural Mechanics (Class A) School in accordance 
with the needs of the Service. The applicants are re- 
quired to have a score of ARI & MECH totalling 105 
or ARI MK of 105. Metalsmith or machine shop ex- 
perience or training is desirable. All candidates must 
have eighteen (18) months obligated service at the 
time of entry into training. 

a ee 


Q.—Does Headquarters contemplate sending enlisted 
men to court reporting school? If so, where and when 
does the next class convene? 

A.—It is not expected that any more men will be 
assigned to court reporting school for approximately 
one year. Headquarters has authorized various districts 
to assign men to this training at secretarial schools 
within the district and at the present time approxi- 
mately twelve men are undergoing this training. 
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Q.—Upon completion of a tour of duty in the 
Fourteenth District can an enlisted man request assign- 
ment to a service school and subsequent assignment to 
a certain District upon graduation from the school? 

A.—Normally enlisted men are not assigned directly 
to advanced training, upon rotation from overseas duty. 
They should submit their requests to the district com- 
mander of the district to which assigned on rotation. 


* * * 


Q.—Does Headquarters contemplate sending enlisted 
men to the Navy Refrigeration and Atr Conditioning 
School at Norfolk? If so, what ratings will be eligible? 

A.—Headquarters from time to time assigns men to 
Air-conditioning and Refrigeration School on request 
from men who desire such training and from Com- 
manding Officers of units at which men with such 
training are needed. Enginemen and Machinists’ Mates 
are eligible for this training. 

* * * 


Q.—We would like to learn our standing on the 
eligibility list for advancement to CPO. 
A.—On the dates that your several requests were 
received, your standings were as follows: 
I. M. Jarreau, EN1, is Number 5. 
Forrest Ringsage, EN1, is Number 117. 
George McWilliams, QM1, is Number 23. 
Francis Cavanaugh, BM1, is Number 63. 
Norman Mellor, BM1, is Number 74. 
Fred Thompson, QM1, is Number 15. 


7 * * 


Q.—I would like to be informed as to whether or 
not Section 6-A-95 of the Personnel Manual (Drafts- 
man (Structural) ) ts applicable to draftsmen stationed 
in the Ninth District Office, Civil Engineering Section. 

A.—The rating of Draftsman (Structural) is an 
Exclusive Emergency Service rating and personnel of 
the regular Coast Guard are not eligible for this rating. 
Regular personnel may be assigned the DMS designator 
upon recommendation of their commanding officer. See 
Article 2-B-1 (c), Personnel Manual. 

eo ee 


Q.—Does Headquarters continue to issue Certifi- 
cates to petty officers of the various grades? 

A.—Certificates are issued when advancements in 
permanent ratings are made. 


* a * 


Q.—Last April I was Number 50 on the list for 
advancement to BMC (P). Do] still hold that num- 
ber or have there been some advancements that have 
resulted in a change?—-A.W.M. 

A.—You are now Number 24 on the eligibility list 
for advancement to BMC (P). 


* . * 


Q.—lIs it necessary that the appropriate Institute 
courses be completed before men can be advanced to 
rates of GM3, GM2 and GM1? 

A.—For the present, Institute courses are waived for 
all ratings. In this connection, attention is invited to 
Personnel Circular No. 31-51. 
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MERICAN industry has shown its fitness for the enor- 

mous task involved in making this Nation the arsenal 
of democracy. These tasks are being repeated almost daily 
as we look into the realm of the wonder weapons. We must 
continue our scientific programs aimed at equipping our 
forces with the most advanced and superior weapons which 
can be developed in order that they may overcome the over- 


whelming numerical advantage of our potential enemies. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL HENRY M. BLACK. 











Q.—I flunked out of a Class A school last March. 
Am I eligible for Yeoman-Storekeeper School or the 
Cooks and Bakers School? I neither qualified for nor 
put in for Sonar School, the one which I flunked 
out of, 

A.—Applicants for Yeoman-Storekeeper School 
sl.ould have test scores of GCT 50, AR 50, READ 50, 
CLER 50, SP 50 or an average of 51 on all 5 tests. 
It is desirable that they be High School graduates, touch 
typists and have a capacity for detail work. Appli- 
cants for Commissaryman School should have test 
scores of GTC 50 and AR 50. Previous experience 
in cooking and baking is desirable. Applications for 
either school should be submitted via official channels 
to the Commander of the District to which you are 
assigned. 

° * . 


Q.—I would like to learn if my name appears on 
any eligibility list for future promotion to Warrant 
Boatswain.—J.C.T. 

A.—No. Name not submitted to current board due 
to the fact that Completed Officer Classification Test 
has not been recvived in this case. 

Q.—I would like to learn if my name is on any 
list for consideration for advancement to Warrant Car- 
penter.—A.L.L. 

A.—Yes, on current list, and will be considered by 
the board for the new list being prepared in accordance 
with Personnel Circular No. 11-52. 





Except Price-fixed 
Records 


RECORDS 


FREE CATALOGUE 
Write for Catalog 5B 
(includ Jeading labels, including 


All Long Playing (33% 
R.P.M.) Records Guar- 
anteed Factory New. All 
10¢ to 
Cover 
Mailing) 


Victor, Decca, Columbia, 
London, etc. 


520 W. 48 ST. 
N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


If in N. Y. C. Visit Stores at 
1125 SIXTH AVENUE 
1143 SIXTH AVENUE 
1211 SIXTH AVENUE 
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“Basazo BUSINESS FORMS are far more than just 
paper and ink. They are ideas — ideas in good design- 
ing which save time, and consequently save money for 
Basabo customers. 


For example, the cleaner’s tag shown here is some- 
thing new which has been designed especially for laun- 
dries and dry cleaners. This form combines a sales 
check with a new time-saving idea for the cleaner. Here 
we see a four-part Handyset form with carbons pre- 
inserted ready for immediate writing. The first copy 
is the store’s copy. The second copy is the customer’s 
copy. The third copy is the office copy. And now comes 
a real surprise in the way of a time-saver! The fourth 
copy provides identification vouchers to be attached to 
garments as they go through the process of cleaning 
or washing. This copy is printed on a special tag 
known as cleaner’s tag — a tag which will hold up 
in laundry water or in cleaning fluid. Vouchers (as 
many as are needed for the garments covered by the 
sales check) are attached — one for each garment. Each 
identification voucher bears the same number as the 
sales slip covering the transaction —- a number printed 
with an ink which keeps the number legible even after 
it has gone through the cleaning process with the gar- 
ment cleaned. When laundry or cleaning is completed, 
it is a simple matter for the store to match the proper 
garment to the sales check. 


ANOTHER time-saving form, which reflects good 
ideas in design, is a restaurant check —- a combined 
menu and order form. Here, the guest reads this minia- 
ture menu, writes his own order merely by filling in 
the quantity desired. Drinks, foods, deserts, etc., are 
well organized so that when orders go to the kitchen, 
they are easily put together. While this form is ideal 
for restaurants which have a standard menu from day 
to day, other guest checks made by Basabo promote 
the easy handling of orders because appetizers, meats, 
vegetables, deserts, beverages, etc., are grouped so that 
they may easily be spotted in the kitchen. 


TELEVISION repair shops have found that they 
can speed work along with the help of a television 
service report form, illustrated in this article. Pre-inter 
leaved with carbon, and ready for writing, this Handy- 
set saves time in several ways. Necessary notes cus- 
tomer’s name, address, nature of complaint, etc., are 


Turn Time-Saving Ideas Into Profitable Business! 


made without delay. The story of the customer's com- 
plaint might easily be of great help to the service tech- 
nician, who will work on the set. Then, too, the form 
serves as a guide for the service man, reminding him 
of the shop’s routine which has been set up to catch 
minor faults in the set before major work begins. In 
most cases, it is reported, the majority of the customer's 
troubles are cleared up during this routine minor serv- 
ice check-up, and technicians save valuable hours by 
following the routine. This form also serves as a sales 
check with provisions for listing parts used (which 
are usually subject to tax). Then the form gives a 
detailed breakdown on the charges for labor and other 
Services. 


These are but three time savers which The Balti- 
more Salesbook Company produces for the modern 
business world. There are many thousands of other 
forms designed for efficiency in modern business. Each 
form is a time-saver —- a form designed to save our 
customers time and money. 


Selling ideas that save time and money is a profitable 
business for hundreds of our sales representatives 
throughout the country. Perhaps you, too, would like 
a career in this interesting business. If you believe that 
you would like to enter such a profitable and important 
business after you return to civilian life, we invite you 
to write us, telling us a bit about yourself —- where 
you might want to sell, when you expect to go back 
into civilian life, and any interesting bits of background 
which you feel would serve you in this business. 


The Raltimore Salesbook Company i @ 





3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


Third In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


THE LANDINGS AT LICATA 


cA x OUTSTANDING leader of the Italian campaign 
was Commander (later Captain) Miles H. Imlay, com- 
mander of LCI(L) Flotilla Four. His record was mag- 
nificent —- in Sicily, and later in the assault on the 
mainland of Italy, as well as in the initial invasion of 
Normandy. In Sicily, he brought his force of ships 
and landing craft to the scene of action under wither- 
ing enemy fire, and speedily sent them to their desig- 
nated beaches. After the initial attack, he skillfully 
assisted in the support and maintenance of the Army 
at the port of Licata. There he labored tirelessly super- 
vising the clearance of mines from the port and speedily 
prepared it, in spite of continuous enemy fire, for hand- 
ling the important equipment and supplies. His lead- 
ership was brilliant. 

For his services in Sicily, he received the Legion of 
Merit with the following citation: ‘‘For exceptionally 
meritorious conduct in the performance of outstanding 
services to the Government of the United States as Com- 
mander of the Reserve Attack Group during the assault 
on the Island of Sicily. Courageously bringing his 
force of ships and landing craft to the scene of action, 
Commander Imlay dispatched them with speed and 
precision to the designated beaches and later, following 
the initial attack, skillfully assisted in the support and 
maintenance of the Army at the Port of Licata. Serv- 
ing temporarily as Commander of the Advance Base 
at Porto Empedocle, he labored tirelessly supervising 
the clearance of mines from the port despite heavy 
enemy gunfire and speedily prepared it for the unload- 
ing and handling of important equipment and supplies. 
Commander Imlay’s brilliant leadership and tenacious 
devotion to duty contributed immeasurably to the suc- 
cess of our forces in the Sicilian campaign.” 


LCI(L) FLOTILLA FOUR 


Lieutenant (jg) Arthur Farrar, USCGR, assigned 
as Executive Officer to the newly-completed LCI(L, 
85, in Commander Imlay’s Coast Guard LCI(L) 
Flotilla 4, gave the following description of the trans- 
Atlantic crossing and operations in the Sicilian in- 
vasion, 

“We were ordered to Norfolk for outfitting. As 
the ships filed down the channel on the way out to 
the Gulf, two red flags were seen flying from the Coast 
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Guard station. The warnings were right. A gale met 
us before the convoy was well out of sight of land. To 
most of us Ensigns and a large part of the crew, this 
was to be the first sea duty. It was a rugged initiation. 
Some say an LCI will roll on a heavy dew. In this 
gale they did everything. They rolled and pitched and 
shuddered. Sometimes they hit a wave with a jolt like 
running into a brick wall. The storm lasted four days. 
When we arrived at Key West, land had never looked 
so beautiful. Fine weather prevailed at Key West, but 
when we were a half day's journey on, the waves 
began kicking up again. By night giant rollers were 
tossing the ships around like fishing corks. 

“All the cooks were sick,’’ the Ensign said, ‘‘but it 
didn’t make much difference because no one felt well 
enough to eat, even old salts became violently ill. As 
tor myself,’’ he continued, ‘I didn’t feel so bad but I 
just couldn’t control my stomach. I didn’t need any 
timepiece for watch standing because my stomach would 
take on a fit of convulsions every twenty minutes. 
After eleven of these it would be time to call my relief 
and at the twelfth one he would take over the watch. 
Waves got to be about thirty feet high and were com- 
ing at such an angle that many times the ship three 
hundred yards away would be completely hidden. I 
found that I could eat in the fresh air so I took my 
dinner to the coning station and sat down on the deck 
to eat. The bulkheads were five feet high. The ship 
rolled over to the right and I could see all the LCI’s 
in the starboard column. It recovered and rolled back 
to the left and the port column came into view. Every- 
body felt so miserable,’’ said the Ensign, ‘‘that a colored 
steward’smate spoke what many of them were think- 
ing when he asked in all seriousness: ‘Suh, do you 
know any way ah can git into the awmy?’ "’ 

On April 1, 1943, the flotilla said good-bye to the 
United States and started the journey across to Europe. 
The weather was excellent. A stop was made at Ber- 
muda, where everybody had a good time. Then the 
start was made for the war zones. The trip across was 
slow, taking nineteen more days. However, the weather 
was good, there were few submarine scares and no 
action. Upon arrival at a Northwest African port in- 
tensive training was begun for the invasion. Rangers 
wanted lots of practice at landing. In a typical prac- 
tice a division of LCI’s went to the docks and took on 
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about 150 Rangers each. Rangers did not feel their 
way down the ramps. They ran. In a few seconds 
each was flattened out behind a rock, bush, or ledge and 
shooting at objectives. Plane identification classes were 
added to the training program, everybody receiving the 
training, and in addition one officer and three men 
were selected from each ship for an intensive course. 
As a result of this careful preparation, all planes used 
in that area could be easily recognized before they came 
in range of the guns. 

“Our first action was in the Sicilian invasion,’’ re- 
lated the Ensign. ‘‘LCI’s from Flotilla Four were as- 
signed different beaches and consequently went across 
with different sections of the convoy. The loading of 
soldiers was a big day. The convoy of loaded ships 
of every description gathered here was enormous. An 
air raid was expected and came the night before we 
left. The raid was made by from fifty to seventy Ger- 
man planes. To get to the ships they had to come in 
range of land anti-aircraft defense which was terrific. 
Dozens of large searchlights picked out the planes and 
there probably will never be a more intense curtain of 
fire than was put up to these Nazi raiders. Almost 
all of the thousand or so ships fired, and this, added 
to the land AA defense, made it a suicide bomb run. 
As a result, most bombs dropped far out in the fields 
and no damage was suffered by the convoy. Five planes 
were seen to fall. Some of the Nazi flyers were picked 
up out of the water and carried to the invasion.” 

A fifty-mile-an-hour gale made the trip across the 
Mediterranean very difficult. Troops were very sick. 
In the daytime it was extremely hard to keep position 
in the heavy seas, and at night a four-hour O.D. watch 
was a ‘killer.’ Because of the cross-seas, a course 
could not be held but changes were rapidly and con- 
stantly made to keep in the general direction of the 
guide. ‘When considering that the LCI upon which 
we were guiding was doing the same thing, it is easier 
to see why, while on the same convoy course, the 
helmsman would receive orders to steer courses ranging 
from 80 to 150 degrees,’ said Ensign Farrar. ‘The 
heading would be perfect one instant, and the next 
a huge roller would come along, pick up the bow and 
toss it 15 to 30 degrees off.”’ 

When they reached the rendezvous area, however, 
the seas quieted down like magic. It was then about 
0200. Searchlights swept over the sea in their direc- 
tion. ‘‘More joined and there was a distinctly uneasy 
and eerie feeling as those lights, evenly spaced along 
the shore, swept back and forth across our ships,”’ the 
Ensign said. ‘“‘Each moment we expected the big guns 
of the fighting ships to blast out, but the stillness was 
unbroken. Far in the distance we could see a lot of 
shooting where other landings were being made. Fin- 
ally came the time to run for the beach. The first wave 
was delayed for some reason, so that when it came 
time to go the guide started off at full speed. Those 
who didn’t catch on quickly had to run at flank to 
catch up. 

“On approaching the beach, single shots of tracer 
fire could be seen at regular intervals of time. They 
were going parallel to the beach and looked like balls 
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Now serving as commanding officer of the Receiving Center at Cape 
May, N. J., Captain Miles Imlay distinguished himself in the invasions 
of Sicily, the mainland of Italy and the initial assault on Normandy. 


of fire looping through the air. They traveled so slowly 
we thought someone was shooting flares along the beach 
to show us where to land. The error was soon realized, 
though, upon arriving close enough to hear the shells 
whine as they hit the water and bounded off. The 
firing was coming from behind a knoll and was not 
accurate. We beached in the darkness before dawn, 
amid a number of LCI’s and LCVP’s. All three of 
the first waves had reached the shore almost at the same 
time, 


“On my ship we were so scared our voices sounded 
strange,’ the Ensign continued. ‘While the skipper 
was giving necessary orders, the signalman and I were 
assisting by reporting everything going on. Upon 
sighting a tracer coming our way, we would yell ‘Duck,’ 
and che skipper always believed us. Finally, while the 
troops were going off I saw a shell headed directly at 
the conning station just waist high. I yelled some- 
thing quick and ducked behind the compass stand. 
The others ducked, too, but nothing else happened. 
[he skipper began to laugh and it was catching. He 
still claims I yelled, ‘Duck, here comes a pink one!’ 
Witnesses say that shell exploded just before reaching 
the ship. Anyway, we have never had the same feeling 
in hitting the beach. Even later, when strong opposi- 
tion was certain, all of the officers and crew were rid 
of the tenseness felt on that first landing.”’ 

After disembarking the troops, the LCI’s went back 
to the transport area, and there had to do more shoot- 
ing as another air raid was on. This raid did not prove 
very heavy, and the LCI’s were ordered back to their 
home port for more troops. They maintained full 
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speed there and back, and two days later, in the early 
hours of morning, were hovering over the same beach 
awaiting landing orders. In their absence the fight 
had gone well and the LCI’s were instructed to take 
troops to the port of Licata instead of beaching again. 
Some of the LCI’s were assigned as salvage vessels, some 
were used as messenger ships, some as decoys, and 
others continued to bring reinforcements. That work 
continued off and on until the next invasion. Between 
times, the regular training program continued. 


THE LST-331 


While the LST-331 was engaged in towing, beach- 
ing, and unloading operations in Sicily, she had several 
occasions to down enemy planes, which were overhead 
a good portion of the time. For the most part, they 
were kept fairly high by the AA fire from her guns, 
fire from destroyers and cruisers and also by Allied 
planes. General quarters aboard the 331 were sounded 
at an average of once an hour during this period. The 
position of the LST on the beach made her less liable 
to attack than the transports. For she was at right 
angles to the shore line and high sand dunes, thus pre- 
senting a very small target. This condition enabled 


her to surprise several bomber pilots who were appar- 
ently too intent on getting at the transports. 


“We held our fire until two light bombers passed 
our port side, flying low, heading for the transports,”’ 
related Lieutenant (jg) W. D. Strauch, Jr., Executive 
Officer aboard the LST, which was operating as the 
flagship for a flotilla group with Lt. Comdr. F. H. 
Newton, Jr., and his staff aboard. ‘The planes pre- 
sented us with a fine target,’’ the Lieutenant continued. 
“We opened up with all available guns. When last 
seen one of those planes was on fire and losing altitude. 
Another plane flew past our starboard side parallel to 
the ship, flying at about forty feet altitude. The MM’s 
opened up with all available guns. About 75% hits 
were observed. Sparks started to fly from this plane 
and it lost altitude and crashed into the sea. Still an- 
other plane approached at a 45-degree angle to the 
bow of the LST, starboard to port. We opened fire 
and obtained 90% hits. The plane burst into flames 
and crashed ashore.”’ 

LIEUTENANT W. D. STRAUCH’S ACCOUNT 

Lieutenant W. D. Strauch, Jr., Executive Officer 
aboard the Coast Guard-manned LST (Landing Ship, 
Tanks) 331 sent in, as a factual report to Headquarters, 
the following actual epic story of the U. S. Coast 
Guard's role in the invasion of Sicily. 

The LST-331 was the flagship of a flotilla group 
and had on board Lieutenant Commander F. H. New- 
ton, Jr., and his staff. This flotilla group had been 
assigned to a task force commanded by F. M. Adams, 
U.S.N., in the organization set up for invading Sicily. 

‘The ship was loaded with R.A.F. personnel, trucks 
and other vehicles to be used on Comiso Airport after 
its capture. 

“The wind had been very moderate. However, it 
suddenly rose to a high velocity and continued to in- 
crease. The seas started to build up as a result of this 
wind. The size of the seas and the fact that they were 
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on the beam made it exceedingly rough going for the 
LST’s and smaller craft. Finally, we reached the as- 
signed area and our ship was the first LST to arrive 
on the scene, 

“While anchored here we were in a position to 
observe the activities in progress. Waves of small land- 
ing craft were proceeding shoreward and there was con- 
siderable gunfire from the destroyers and cruisers farther 
out to sea. This gunfire was apparently directed at 
enemy shore installations which showed signs of re- 
sistance. 

“A very heavy surf was running although the wind 
had moderated. Considerable skill was necessary to pre- 
vent broaching of these small boats. A number of boats 
were laying along the beach, abandoned. 

‘Further orders were not long in forthcoming and 
we were directed to take in tow two pontoons which 
were alongside of a Navy tug. We were further di- 
rected to beach these pontoons at a point 5 or 6 miles 
northwest of the transport area. The pontoons were 
made fast alongside by a Sea Bee crew who were as- 
signed for this purpose. 

“We commenced towing and noticed immediately 
that the motions imparted to the pontoons by the 
heavy seas were placing a severe strain on the towing 
lines and cables. This strain proved to be too great 
for the lines and cables to withstand and the forward 
lines parted. Before the ship’s headway could be stop- 
ped, the pontoons swung broadside and parted the 
other lines holding them fast. Both pontoons started 
drifting towards the beach, traveling with wind and 
sea. 

‘The LST was turned and maneuvered so as to pass 
a line to the Sea Bees still aboard the pontoons. The 
wind, sea and light draft of the ship made maneuver- 
ing difficult; nevertheless a heaving line was passed, but 
before a hawser could be run out and made fast the 
wind carried it away. The pontoons had drifted very 
close to the surf by this time and it was considered 
too great a risk to the ship to continue the chase. A 
nearby invasion craft was contacted and the craft made 
several unsuccessful attempts to place a line on the 
pontoons. 

‘The pontoons finally drifted into the surf but the 
invasion craft at last got a line fast and started towing 
them to deeper water. While towing them out the 
tow line parted several times. The connecting links 
and chains holding the pontoons together started break- 
ing from the motion of the heavy swells. When the 
pontoons had finally been towed into deeper water the 
LST was maneuvered close to the pontoons under 
difficulty. A part of this difficulty was due to the fact 
that the aiding invasion craft and the pontoons had 
separated and were drifting in different directions. Con- 
tributary factors were the wind and the sea and the 
close proximity of shoal water. At last the pontoons 
were secured and the long run back to the landing beach 
was started. 

“The wind abated slightly and it was possible to 
take advantage of this lull and bring the LST around 
into a wind so as to maintain a course farther off shore. 
But it was impossible to beach the pontoons properly 
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so the LST was anchored and the pontoons moored 
astern. 

“Later the pontoons were brought alongside and 
rigged for beaching. At last we were under way and 
approached the beach at standard speed. When the 
LST grounded, the pontoons surged forward and 
grounded at the proper location. We then proceeded 
unloading vehicles. 

“The last vehicle went off and we were ready to 
start unloading other cargo. Unloading this cargo was 
made difficult because at the inshore end of the pon- 
toons the water was two feet deep. It was decided to 
construct a rough pier running from the end of the 
pontoons to the beach. Plenty of rough lumber had 
been carried for dunnage and some it was used to con- 
struct the pier. The pier was soon completed and mate- 
rial commenced flowing across it immediately. R.A.F. 
personnel, assisted by various members of the ship’s 
crew, unloaded the entire cargo without any outside 
assistance. 

“While engaged in the towing, beaching and un- 
loading operations, enemy planes were overhead a good 
portion of the time. For the most part they were kept 
fairly high by the AA fire from our own guns, fire 
from destroyers and cruisers and also by Allied fighting 
planes. General quarters were sounded at an average of 
once an hour during this period. 

“One Axis medium bomber, recognized as a JU-88 
was sighted approaching our port bow quarter — alti- 
tude about 3,000 feet. We opened fire immediatley. 
No hits were scored but the anti-aircraft fire caused 
this plane to alter course to our port. This bomber 
dropped a stick of bombs which landed nearby. No 
damage was done to the ship and no casualties resulted. 

“The position of our ship on the beach made us less 
liable to attack than the transports. Our ship’s posi- 
tion was at right angles to the shore line and high 
sand dunes, thus presenting a very small target. This 
condition enabled us to surprise several bomber pilots 
who were apparently too intent on getting at the 
transports. 

“We held our fire until two light bombers passed 
our port side flying low, heading for the transports. 
The planes presented us with a fine target. We opened 
up with all available guns.“ When last seen, one of 
those planes was on fire and losing altitude. Another 
plane flew past our starboard side parallel to the ship, 
flying at about a forty-foot altitude. The MM’s open- 
ed fire on this one. About 75% hits were observed. 
Sparks started flying from this plane and it lost alti- 
tude and crashed into the sea. 

“Still another plane approached at a 45-degree angle 
to the bow of the LST, starboard to port. We opened 
fire and obtained 90% hits. The plane burst into flames 
and crashed ashore. During this period, ship's per- 
sonnel were hazarded by anti-aircraft shells bursting 
close aboard and sending shrapnel about the decks. 

“After unloading, we received orders to come along- 
side of another transport. As soon as the lines were 
made fast the transport started loading us with how- 
itzer shells and small caliber ammunition. Then we 
were ordered to the beach again. 
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Amphibious invasions of enemy-held territory were frequently 

marked by heavy personnel losses. Pictured above is a 

typical beach scene, marked with the bodies of Army per- 
sonnel and a wrecked Coast Guard landing cratft. 


“About five minutes after we cleared the beach we 
heard a low-flying plane approaching. This plane came 
from inland, apparently using the road as a guide. The 
plane dropped four bombs in the water at the exact 
spot where the LST had been beached but five min- 
utes earlier. The pilot evidently became enraged when 
he found his target had disappeared. He turned, strafed 
the beach and pontoons, and disappeared into the night. 

“While this attack was in progress the steering en- 
gine on the LST developed trouble. We proceeded as 
quickly as possible, using the main engine to steer the 
ship, in order to place as much distance as possible 
between us and the spot being bombed. The anchor 
was let go ten minutes later. We unloaded our cargo, 
and the LST backed off the beach and assumed guide 
for a convoy of LST’s. 

“Prior tc. and during the invasicn a fine spirit of 
cooperation was displayed by all officers and men at- 
tached to the LST-331. Working long hours, day 
after day, with very little rest, the seamanship, gun- 
nery, navigation, and ship handling, together with 
routine work was carried on in a highly efficient and 
praiseworthy manner. 

“The engineer division also performed its share of 
the duties connected with this operation in a very com- 
mendable way. The main engines and various addi- 
tional mechanical units were operated very efficiently 
by the Engineering Division in spite of extremely try- 
ing conditions.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ONSTANTLY WE hear and 

speak of the “battle of life,’’ and 

it is a battle, an endless battle 

against inertia, fear, habit, prejudice, 

temptation, sorrow, and all the 

other ugly forces that seek to domi- 
nate this scene of strife. 

Nevertheless, we are wishing you 
a truly happy new year. For hap 
piness, real happiness, most often is 
that which follows the successful 
outcome of a tough struggle. 

We all must meet some sort of op 
position, and often it is that the 
strongest opposition from 
ourselves! 

So we are wishing you a ‘“‘scrap 
py’ new year, and the heart to meet 
it and wade right through it with 
banners flying. It takes fortitude 
and good old courage to win. All 
your enemies are not facing you, 
some are at your side, and you need 
to guard against their wiles. Like 
Ulysses you may need to plug your 
ears against their siren whispers. 

We wish you happiness—yes 
but not the sort of happiness that 
just happens; we wish you the hap 
piness you earn by right living, 
straight-thinking and old fashioned 
hustle. 

That’s the kind of happiness you 
will appreciate and enjoy most. Not 
the kind that drifts over you and en 
folds you and makes you feel so 
good, but the kind that also makes 
you feel that you amount to some 
thing. 

That kind of happiness is most 
likely to come from tackling and 
overcoming obstacles, from succeed- 
ing in spite of difficulties, from get 
ting where you want to be by vir- 
tue of your sheer ability and dogged 
determination. 


comes 





cA WELL known veteran of the 
Seattle waterfront, Chief Warrant 
Officer Norman E. Thurlow, Chief 


Deputy Shipping Commissioner, re- 
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tired recently after 30 years of Gov- 
ernment service. 

Thurlow entered the office of the 
Shipping Commissioner when the 
Honorable Frederick M. Lathe was 
the Shipping Commissioner and the 
office was under the Bureau of Navi- 
gation. Old-timers will remember 
that the office at that time was on 
the Old Grand Trunk Dock at the 
foot of Marion Street. 

In recognition of his many years 
as Deputy Shipping Commissioner, 
Thurlow was given a commission in 
the Coast Guard after the office was 
made a unit of the Service. He was 
promoted to Chief Deputy in 1950. 

Mr. Thurlow is a native of Seat- 
tle and started his schooling at the 
Old Denny School on top of the hill 
which stood in the present Denny 
regrade district. Moving to West 
Seattle with his parents, the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest M. Thurlow, in 
1905, he continued his schooling in 
that district and later attended the 
University of Washington. His 
first service was with the U. S. Ma- 
rines during the First World War. 
He and his wife, Louise, expect to 
do considerable traveling about the 
country, but will retain their present 
Mercer Island home at 2421 60th 
Avenue, S.E., as their permanent 
residence. 

Warrant Officer Victor V. Keifer, 
another veteran of the office, has 
taken over Thurlow’s duties as 
Chief Deputy Shipping Commis- 
sioner. 


Curminatine 30 years of con- 
tinuous service which covered duty 
in nearly every phase of the Coast 
Guard, Captain Edward E. Hahn, 


Jr., was retired from the Coast 
Guard recently at 11th Coast Guard 
District office, Long Beach, Calif. 
He had served as Chief of Opera- 
tions for the 11th Coast Guard Dis- 
trict since December, 1951. Prior to 


that he was Operations Officer in 
the 14th District in Honolulu, T.H., 
Commanding Officer of the Cutter 
MINNETONKA, based in Long Beach, 
Personnel Officer in the 12th District 
in San Francisco, and Commanding 
Officer of the USS GENERAL A. W. 
BREWSTER. 

Captain Hahn was born in Kittey 
Pt., Maine, in 1897, and attended 
the University of Maine prior to the 
outbreak of World War I. Though 
he and Mrs. Hahn are both from 
Maine, they plan to live in Southern 
California at their newly built home 
in Lake Elsinore. 


cA FATAL accident, caused by 
deteriorated rope, led to an estimated 
$30,000 yearly saving for the Coast 
Guard, a Service spokesman an- 
nounced recently. 

In 1948 a Coast Guardsman, be- 
ing lowered in a small boat, was 
killed when one of the lowering 
lines parted. The defective line was 
thought to be brand new. 

A subsequent investigation re- 
vealed that although the rope had 
been used only a few times, a 
lengthy storage period had caused 
it to deteriorate. 

Anti-deterioration formulas were 
studied, but they made the rope too 
sticky and stiff to use. Then a new 
fungacidal treatment, based on war- 
time experiments to prevent deterio- 
ration in tropical climates, was 
found to combat successfully dry rot 
and considerably lengthen the life 
of the rope. The new treatment has 
greatly reduced Coast Guard rope 
consumption and has resulted in the 
$30,000 saving. 

To insure further savings and 
safety, all Coast Guard rope must 
now show its manufacture date so 
that old rope may be used up before 
new, thus preventing lengthy stor- 
age periods, 
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Gartain RAYMOND C. VOSE, 
Officer in Charge Marine Inspection 
Office, Boston, retired from the 
Coast Guard recently exactly 41 
years and only one pier away from 
the place where he began his sea- 
going career. The Captain gradu- 
ated from the Massachusetts Nauti- 
cal Training Ship RANGER in 1911. 
At that time the RANGER was berth- 
ed one pier over from what is now 
the Coast Guard Base. 


After graduation the Captain 
sailed as a Quartermaster in the 
Naval Auxiliary Service. In 1918 
he entered the Navy as a Lieutenant 
Commander and commanded the 
Transport DRECHTERLAND. He re- 
mained with the Navy until 1919. 
In that year he joined the Lykes 
Brothers Steamship Company, cap- 
taining several of the line’s vessels 
until 1928 when he entered the 
Steamboat Inspection Service as an 
Inspector of Hulls at New Orleans. 


In 1942 he transferred to the 
Coast Guard with the rank of Com 
mander, serving as Officer in Charge 
of the Marine Inspection Office at 
Norfolk, Va. On August 6, 1951, 
he was promoted to the rank of 
Captain. 


abe} 

HE Army and the Coast Guard 
teamed up in solving a tough prob- 
lem when the Coast Guard Cutter 
WESTWIND was berthed for exten- 
sive repairs at Bethlehem Steel Ship 
yard in Baltimore recently. 


The WESTWIND crew was quar- 
tered at Curtis Bay Coast Guard 
Yard and was forced to commute 
each day to work on the vessel. 


Faced with this problem, it was 
the Army to the rescue! 


For 20 days, the 756th Trans- 
portation Railway Shop Battalion 
of Fort Meade furnished two buses 
and drivers to haul the crew back 
and forth several times daily be- 
tween Curtis Bay and the shipyard. 
Each driver averaged 150 miles daily 
during this stint. 


In a letter of thanks to Lt. Col. 
Clarence E. Page, commanding offi- 
cer of the 756th, the WESTWIND’S 
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acting CO, Lt. Comdr. J. C. Mul- 
lin, said in part, “.. . this routine 
would not have been feasible with- 
out Army transportation, due to a 
shortage of adequate Coast Guard 
vehicles.” 

Capt. E. E. Comstock, adminis- 
trative officer of the Coast Guard 
Yard, added his appreciation to that 
of Commander Mullin’s. 


The Eighth District 


fR ave DAVIs, ENC, was re- 
cently transferred to the 3rd District 
for assignment to duty. The like- 
able Chief served for five years on 
the Cutter TAMPA at Mobile, Ala. 
It'll be a lucky unit in the 3rd Dis- 
trict that gets him. 


* * * 


Bill Aldrich, YNC, has been 
transferred from the New Orleans 
District Reserve Office to Miami. 
Taking his place in New Orleans 
is Dave Hadley, YNC, ordered in 
from the 165-foot DIONE at Free- 
port, Texas. 


* * * 


An enlisted Coast Guard Wives 
Club has just been organized in New 
Orleans. Its first elected officers are: 
Mavis Meinhardt, president; Eileen 
Hardin, first vice-president; Pat Gil- 
bert, 2nd vice-president; Lee Dastis, 
secretary, and Mary Jane Simpson, 
treasurer. The girls have already 
gotten the ball rolling on several 
projects. Shortly after their organi- 
zation they had a ‘‘Get Acquainted” 
dance in the Mess Hall of the New 
Orleans Port Security Unit Barracks. 
Big success! The success of that first 
venture, incidentally, has interested 
them in other, bigger future events. 


* * * 


The Port Security Unit in New 
Orleans has rounded up a handful of 
pretty respectable musicians (all 
Coast Guardsmen) and organized a 
smooth five-piecer. The boys made 
their debut at the Coast Guard 
Wives Dance. They’re now much 
in demand. The lineup: Joseph 
Hoepffner, FN, orchestra leader, 
piano; John McCormick, EN3, 
guitar; William Padfield, EN3, 


drums; Brant Jackson, SN, trumpet, 
and Milton Janssen, SN, bass. 


Dan Edwards, SKC, with the 
Southern Inspector, New Orleans, 
and LCDR H. M. Sias, Chief, Fin- 
ance and Supply Division, Eighth 
District, accounted for a lot of space 
in the November 3 issue of Life 
magazine. Life went to the Jamba- 
laya Golf Tournament in New Or- 
leans and caught pictures of Edwards 
and the Commander in many of the 
zany stunts performed as part of the 
“Tournament.” Sias was crawling, 
kicking and swinging; Edwards was 
climbing trees, kicking a football and 
generally cutting-up. You can spot 
Commander Sias in the photos (in 
case you have that issue of Life still 
around) by picking out the loudest 
sport shirt in the crowd. Aside from 
such crazy antics as you'll see them 
doing in Life magazine, both Ed- 
wards and Sias are exceptionally 
good golfers. 


Everyone in New Orleans now 
has an iron-clad alibi for a once-a- 
week night out with the boys. A 
bowling league has been established 
and Tuesday night Coast Guards- 
men in New Orleans are on the 
alleys. League Secretary George 
Ater, SK1, reports about 100 bowl- 
ers regularly turning out. As of the 
first of November the New Orleans 
Port Security Unit (Team No. 1) 
was on top of the map. In the num- 
ber two and three spots are ‘‘Dis- 
bursing’’ and “PSU No. 2,” respec- 
tively. Charlie Potter, SKC, Com 
mander R. B. Thatcher and John 
Estes, YNC, are 1-2-3 in the three 
game high column. Potter also holds 
high individual score honors with 
a 233. (Not bad for a guy who 
hits a typewriter all day.) 


« * * 


James A. G. Martin, YN1, the 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE’S 
New Orleans Circulation Manager, 
reports sales on the rise. Reason, he 
thinks, is the noticeably more Head- 
quarters dope and the Along the 
Waterfront column. 
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SALT WATER GRIST 


Gi YDE R. BURTON, skipper of 
the Cutter ROCKAWAY, was recently 
advanced to rank of Commander. 
Commander Burton is a veteran of 
much wartime activity in the Pa- 
cific. . Believe it or not, many 
persons write to this MAGAZINE 
seeking various types of information 
but they omit the simple little thing 
of supplying their address! Maybe 
we are supposed to use the magic of 
radar. . . . If you have written for 
information and are wondering why 
that information hasn't been forth 
coming, the chances are good that 
you failed to place your own address 
at the top of your letter! . . . Never 
mind the future. Do what you know 
you ought to do today. The rest 
is God's affair... . 

Lieutenant Robert Preston has 
been transferred to Argentia, New- 
foundland, where he is on duty as 
senior controller of the search and 
rescue group. Lieut. Preston enlist- 
ed in the Coast Guard in 1939. Dur- 
ing the war he participated in six 
Pacific area invasions aboard the 
USS CENTAURUS. . . . Sam Story, 
410 Handy Street, Newberry, Mich- 
igan, would like to hear from Mat- 
hew Schultz, MMC... . Lieutenant 
Wesley Quamme recently took up 
new duties in Bermuda as search and 


Commanding Officer of the Cutter RockKAway 
is Commander Clyde R. Burton. 
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rescue controller. Quamme first en- 
tered the Coast Guard as a surfman 
in 1936. He’s just one more com- 
missioned officer who is positive 
proof that the Coast Guard offers 
real opportunity to young men who 
have sufficient guts to apply them- 
selves seriously to their daily duties 
without expecting immediate returns. 
... If life were as easy as we wish 
it were, most of us would sleep 
peacefully all the way through it. 
.. . Lieutenant Harry Gregg prob- 
ably finds his new assignment as 
executive officer of the Cutter SASSA- 
FRAS a refreshing change from duty 
as skipper of a Loran Station in the 
Pacific. Commander William 
Lawrence has been transferred from 


Lieutenant Wesley Quamme, on duty in 
Bermuda, is a former enlisted man who rose 
through the ranks. 


Traverse City Air Station, Michigan, 
to New York, where he will serve 
on the staff of the Commander, East- 
ern Area. . . . Archie G. Clemons, 
CS2, of WAL-531, Postmaster, 
Fort Screven, Georgia, is eager to get 
in touch with Ralph Dennis, EN1. 

The Cutter WESTWIND, recently 
returned to this country by Russia, 
is undergoing major overhaul at the 
Yard, Curtis Bay, Md. Captain 
Ralph Curry is commanding officer. 
The vessel will operate out of New 
York when her overhaul is com- 
pleted shortly after the first of the 
year. ... An obstinate person does 
not hold opinions — opinions hold 
him. . . . We have a message for 
Joel Heuberger, address unknown. 
The message urges Joel to write to 


Captain R. R. Curry is skipper of the Cutter 
WESTWIND, soon to start operating out of the 
Port of New York. 


Frank Birrillo, 133 W. 97th Street, 
New York City. The message is ur- 
gent! ... Ensign Harold Citrin has 
been transferred from New York to 
Bermuda, a nice change for the win- 
ter! . . . Beware of the back-slapper. 
Ten to one he hopes to make you 
cough up something. .. . 


Commander George Stedman is 
the new chief of personnel in the 
Seventh District, Miami. Command- 
er Stedman has had one of the most 
varied careers of any man in the 
Coast Guard and he would be a good 
subject for an interesting biography. 
At the tender age of 21 he was mas- 
ter of the Grace Liner SANTA THE- 
RESA. For many years he has held 
an unlimited master’s license. 
Friends of ours in Washington offer 
this formula for success in Bureau- 
cracy: “Shoot the bull, pass the 
buck, and make seven copies of every- 
thing.”’ . . . Overheard: ‘‘Morale is 
something that keeps your feet going 
when your head says you can’t take 
another step.” . . . The Hobelman 
Chapter (Chicago) of the Coast 
Guard League recently elected Robert 
Geigel to the office of Commander. 
Others elected to Chapter positions 
were Paul Girard, William Stanlik, 
Viola Mohl, Sam Scardine, Bob 
Kahn, Gene Getso and Jack Hannan. 
... This isa woman’s world. When 
a man is born people say, ‘How is 
the mother?’’ When he marries, 
they say, ‘““What a lovely bride!’’ 
And when he dies, they say, ‘““How 
much did he leave her?”’ 
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that helped 


win the war 


now hel ps 


win the peace 


Last August nearly 4,000 Moslem 
pilgrims bound for Mecca were 
stranded in Beirut 800 miles from 
the holy city. 

In one of the finest demonstra- 
tions of international good will, the 
Department of Defense provided a 
“magic carpet” in the form of the 
Military Air Transport Service to 
speed these pilgrims on their way. 


—the Douglas C-54 


Fourteen U.S. Air Force Douglas 
C-54s roared into Beirut from 
Europe and Tripoli and then flew 
the 12-hour shuttle to Jidda (near 
Mecca). Four days later the last 
pilgrim arrived at Jidda with two 
hours to spare. 

The performance of the rugged 
C-54 on this occasion was in keep- 
ing with the history of this great 


Depend on DOUGLAS 
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airplane. For it was the C-54 which 
flew billions of transport miles dur- 
ing the war and performed so nobly 
on the “Berlin Airlift” 

Again the C-54 proves Douglas 
leadership in aviation. Planes 
which can be produced swiftly and 
in quantity, to fly farther and faster 
with a bigger payload, are a basic 
Douglas concept. 


First in Aviation 
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RAYMOND A. GRUEN, AVIATION ORDNANCEMAN 


All In A Day's Wor 


STORY AND ILLUSTRATION BY ROBERT C. PRITIKIN 














Prompt Action By 
Coast Guard Petty Officer 
Results In Spectacular 


Rescue Of Downed Flier 
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On THE afternoon of August 8th, 1952, a Convair 
B-36 was making a test flight off the coast of San 
Diego. The crew, consisting of Convair Aircraft work- 
ers, were giving the plane a final check before it was 
to be commissioned to general service. Suddenly the 
routine work of the seven crewmen was interrupted 
when the number two engine was discovered to be on 
fire and serious mechanical difficulty developed. All 
hands were ordered to bail out. 

Almost before the parachutes had opened, the multi- 
million-dollar super-bomber plunged into the sea off 
of Point Loma, taking the life of the pilot who had 
elected to remain at the controls. 

Willard S. Wilson, a radar technician at Convair, 
was one among the six survivors who had safely alight- 
ed upon the water. His struggle to keep his head above 
the choppy waves was a desperate fight. His heavy 
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boots were anchors trying to drag him under and, 
when his attempts to remove them resulted in hope- 
lessly knotting the laces, he believed that he had ex- 


hausted the last chance for survival. Little did this 
frantic man realize that the person who was to save 
his life was at that very moment taking a short coffee 
break at the Coast Guard Air Station over ten miles 
away. Coast Guardsman Raymond A. Gruen, AOI, 
didn’t stop to finish that last drop of ‘“‘jo"’ as the 
ordnance room resounded with the announcement. 
“NOW HEAR THIS... B-36 CRASH OFF POINT 
LOMA.” 


Within two and one-half minutes Gruen was air 
borne in a Grumman Albatross which was piloted 
by LCDR Franke. A large column of smoke marked 
the scene of the crash. The water surface was strewn 
with debris and were it not for the alertness of the 
crew, the bobbing head of Willard S. Wilson never 
would have been discovered. As the plane landed upon 
the water the crew carefully inspected the area for other 
survivors. 

Gruen kept a watchful eye on Wilson, who was 
making his last effort to stay above the water. He 
realized that precautions to launch a life raft would 
consume valuable moments and, guided by the impulsive 
but keen decisions which come to a man only in such 
rare moments as this, Gruen dove into the choppy 
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water, clad in dungarees and heavy boots, and swam 
thirty yards to the drowning victim. 

“Everything will be all right! Try to relax! You're 
safe now!"’ These were the words which choked in 
Gruen’s throat as the drowning victim's fingers tightly 
clasped around his rescuer’s neck. They both went 
under but came up with Gruen in control. The spin- 
ning props of the seaplane made it dangerous for the 
Albatross to approach closer than thirty yards so the 
crew waited expectantly for Gruen’s return. Wilson, 
who was delirious, babbled incoherently as he was 
lifted into the plane. All that could be clearly heard 
in his shallow exhausted voice were the words, ‘God 
bless you.” 

This by no means completes the story of the rescue. 
Only minutes after the arrival of the Albatross, three 
other Coast Guard planes arrived at the scene of the 
crash, an HO4S, a PBM, and a PBY and contributed 
to the recovery of the remaining five survivors. One 
crew member, who had parachuted safely to the water 
was observed to sink as he was approached by a fish- 
ing vessel. 

Within twelve minutes of the sounding of the crash 
alarm at the Coast Guard Air Station, San Diego, all 
survivors were picked up. Four aircraft were put into 
the air within five minutes and the proficiency and 
alertness of all hands once again demonstrated the truth 
behind the Coast Guard motto . . . “Semper Paratus.”” 
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Harnessing The Weather 


An Insight Into The Importance Of Weather Statistics 


Commercial Air Lines Rely Upon Coast Guard Reports 


I, WAS midnight in San Francisco, and a soft, warm 
rain slanted over the bay. In Chicago it was 2 o'clock 
in the morning, with a gathering wind driving low 
clouds in from Lake Michigan. And in New York it 
was 3 A.M., clear, crisp and cold. 


Across the wintry North Atlantic, past the bleak- 
ness of Newfoundland and Iceland, and all the way 
to England where it was already 8 A.M., Londoners 
observed at their breakfast tables, ‘‘It’s a bit raw to- 
day.”’ It was an hour later in Rome, and people wear- 
ing dark glasses were strolling along the sun-drenched 
Via Veneto, while in the Middle East, in Bombay, it 
was 1:30 of a hot, sultry afternoon; even the cows 
slept. 


Halfway across the globe there are enough diverse 
samplings of weather, at any hour, at any given time 
of the year to make a bored meterologist’s heart leap 
with delight. And this is just the panorama of atmos 
pheric vicissitudes familiar to the forecasters of a great 
international airline. 


“What's it like?’’ is a very important question to 
the pilots of Trans World Airlines. They may be 
taking off from Kansas City for San Francisco, or from 
New York for Paris, Rome, Cairo and on to Bombay, 
the eastern terminus of TWA's 32,000 miles of routes. 


Company forecasters maintain charts of ‘“‘en route’ 
weather, which are being constantly brought up to 
date. In so doing, they are aided by minute-by-minute 
teletype reports from Coast Guard weather ships and 
Civil Aeronautics Administration observation posts as 
well as from other airlines and ships at sea. 





The adjacent manuscript is published with the hope that 
it will convey to many Coast Guardsmen the importance of 
the role they play as operators of Coast Guard cutters as 
signed to duty as weather stations in both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. The duties of these Coast Guardsmen are diffi- 
cult and extremely wearisome. It is with the hope of ac- 
quainting them with the importance of their duties that we 
publish this story of weather as seen through the eyes of 
commercial aviation pilots. 
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With navigation and landing instruments developed 
to their present advanced state of efficiency, it is almost 
never a question of weather to fly or not. The vital 
role played by today’s meterologists is in helping the 
airliner’s crew plot a course which is smooth and swift, 
and on time. 


‘Pressure pattern’’ flying, developed by TWA flight 
crews during 10,000 overseas wartime flights under 
charter to the Air Transport Command, has made it 
literally possible to harness the weather. 


It wasn't so 25 years ago. 

At the time of Lindbergh's flight to Paris, in May, 
1927, meterology was a rule of thumb affair. If a 
pilot asked ‘“‘How’s the weather?’ the station master 
could do little more than look out of the window 
before answering. 

The following year TWA introduced meterology 
to the nation’s airlines. 


Surveys to determine the number and location of 
weather reporting stations were conducted by TWA 
in the late 1920's by Dr. Carl Rossby. The TWA 
weather system, as set up in 1928, consisted of 79 
stations so located as to form a band approximately 
200 miles wide and 2,000 miles long. 


Agents of the Pennsylvania and Santa Fe Railroads, 
on which passengers traveled for overnight portions of 
the transcontinental trip, were instructed in weather 
observation and became part of the service as did the 
U.S. Weather Bureau stations. Teletype and ground- 
air radio communications were installed for relay of 
all weather information among stations, and to and 
from pilots in flight. 

During the latter part of the war, and immediately 
thereafter, Capt. Robert Buck, TWA pilot, pioneered 
in thunderstorm research. Under contract to the Air 
Force, Capt. Buck flew P-61 Black Widow fighter air- 
craft and B-17 Flying Fortresses into the worst pos 
sible weather disturbances, including the “‘eye’’ of hur- 
ricanes. 

Data obtained during this TWA-Air Force project 
was extremely valuable in developing all-weather 
flying. 
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This photograph dramatizes a moment which is repeated many times during the day and night over the North 


Passing the Weather Ship 
Atlantic: a great airliner passing a Coast Guard weather ship. TWA‘s Constellations, flying in the smooth air of 20,000 feet, rarely 


sight these lonely sentinels, strung out across the ocean, but they are always in radio contact. The ships pick up the high-flying aircraft 
with their radar and pass on weather and position information as requested. 
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TWA has been a leader in other aspects of meteor- 
ological and landing aids development. It was the 
first airline to adopt and apply to aviation the ‘‘polar 
front’ theory of weather origins. 

In 1946 it was the first airline ever licensed to use 
an ILS (Instrument Landing System) facility when 
its international flights were granted permission to 
utilize an early beacon at Geneva, Switzerland. 

The same year TWA became the first airline to 
install and operate its own GCA set at its International 
Training Base, Reading, Pennsylvania. Later, the 
equipment was removed to New Castle, Delaware. 

Today TWA’s weather network with a staff of 51 
meteorologists is under the supervision of J. A. Browne 
at the airline’s operational hub in Kansas City. Infor- 
mation flight crews receive in planning flights, and in 
altering courses en route if necessary, is basically that 
stipulated in 1928. Advances in weather science, how- 
ever, and in fast, long-range ‘‘over-the-weather’’ air- 
craft have immeasurably expanded the effective use 
which can be made of such information. 

The 300-mile-an-hour Constellation was created 


through the collaboration of TWA and Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation. Without a high altitude aircraft of 
this type, improved meteorological techniques would be 
of less consequence. 

Altitudes at which most favorable flying conditions 


are to be found have increased to 20,000 feet — and 
higher. In these upper reaches of the atmosphere the 
air is smooth even though powerful ‘‘jet streams” are 
encountered there which can materially increase the 
plane’s speed. Yet pressurized cabins mean that the 
passengers enjoy air conditions equivalent to no more 
than 5.000 to 8,000 feet. 

“Pressure pattern’’ navigation takes advantage of 
low pressure areas in which prevailing winds follow 
regular patterns. Thus, the North Atlantic can be 
flown in comfort even while winter storms churn 
mountainous seas far below. 

The TWA weathermen study and analyze this mass 
of information and chart their analyses on huge maps. 
Every six hours a forecast is issued for the following 
15 hours which is transmitted over TWA’s own com- 
munications system. Corrected forecasts are issued 
whenever a sudden change is indicated. Over a 24-hour 
period the TWA weathermen may issue between 14 
and 18 forecasts depending upon the season and the 
weather situation during a given period. 

A typical TWA forecast is in three parts. The first 
is a short synopsis of general conditions, usually relat- 
ing to high and low pressure areas, and location of 
weather fronts along the regional route segments. The 
second section is a detailed forecast of the weather 
likely to be encountered along the airways, and the 


Checking the weather. A Trans World Airlines Captain and First Officer review the “en route” weather at one of the airline's meterology 
offices. Prior to departure of every flight, whether domestic or overseas, crews familiarize themselves thoroughly with the current weather 
picture and the forecast for expected changes during the flight. The most favorable winds and general conditions, insuring a smooth 
and generally clear trip, can be plotted in this manner. Information supplied by Coast Guard ships is vital to successful trans-ocean flying. 
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third is a detailed forecast of weather to be expected 

at terminal points where flights land and take off. 
Detailed airways forecasts cover such subjects as 

cloud formations, winds, and temperatures at altitudes 


up to 25,000 feet; where and when rain, snow, sleet, 
or other storm conditions may be encountered; where 
and when turbulence may be encountered, if any, and 
any other indicated information. 





Coast Guard gets new airplane. Captain C. B. Olsen, who heads air operations for the Coast Guard, receives from George M. Bunker 
president of The Glenn L. Martin Company, the papers turning over t 
Jess W. Sweetser, vice president-contracts at Martin. 
World Airlines, the Coast ( 


him the first of two Martin 4-0-4 type transport aircraft. At left is 
Similar to the twin-engine airplanes now in service on Eastrn Air Lines and Trans 
suard ships have been adapted to the special requirements of the service and will be used in logistics opera 
tions as well as transport service. The Coast Guard has for many years been using Martin PBM Mariner seaplanes in air-sea rescue 
missions and now has on order from Martin a number of the more advanced PSM Marlin seaplanes, which the U. S. Navy is using fo: 
anti-submarine work. They are, like the 4-0-4s, being adapted to special Coast Guard needs. 
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Your 


BOOK SHO 


Many New Titles 
Now Available To 
All Hands 














DFAR FFATRONS of the BOOKSHOP: 


Many of you have asked for a full list of titles that are available 
via the BOOKSHOP. Accordingly, I'll list many of our books but space 
will not permit a description of each one. If information about any of 
these books is desired, just drop me a line and I'll be glad to write you a 
personal letter describing the book in which you are interested. 


As you know, purchasing books is a simple matter. 


Merely forward 


check or money order to me at USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 
West Street, Annapolis, Md. Add twenty-five cents to each order to cover 


cost of wrapping, handling and mailing. 


I'll do the rest! I'll see that your 


books reach you promptly and in good condition. 





Get It At 
Our Own 
Book Shop 


$3.90) 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP 











Manual of Celestial Navigation ($3.75) 
Maritime Law For Seamen ($4.00) 


Mathematics For Mariners ($3.25) 


rT} 





A Treatise on Comp Comp 
($2.50) 

Damage Control, A Manual for Personnel 
($4.00) 

Modern Seamanship ($5.00) 

Stability and Trim For the Ship's Officer 
($3.00) 

Collision Prevention ($5.00) 

Urimer of Navigation ($7.50) 

Seamanship Studies For Young Officers 
(85.00) 

Marine Navigation ($5.50) 

Marine Steam Engineering, First Course 
($12.00) 

Marine Steam Engineering, Second Course 
($7.50) 

Marine Steam Engineering, Third Oourse 
($7.50) 
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The Basle Design of Ships ($3.75) 
Manual of Ship Construction ($3.00) 
The Team ($2.50) 

Flashing Spikes ($2.50) 

The Turning Point ($2.50) 

Raseball’s Greatest Teams ($3.00) 
Rabe Rath ($2.75) 

Power Golf ($3.00) 

The Story of Boxing ($5.00) 
SATEVEPOST Sport Stories (§2.50) 


Functional Football (84.00) 

A Treasury of Sea Stories ($5.00) 
Baseball's Hall of Fame ($2.75) 
Clowning Through Baseball ($2.00) 
Do You Know Baseball? ($1.75) 
The Gashouse Gang ($3.00) 

How to Pitch ($1.75) 

Strikeout Story ($2.75) 

They Played the Game ($2.50) 


Your BOOKSHOP Operator, 
JEANNE KLAPPHOLZ. 


Hand-to-Hand Combat ($4.00) 

Leather Braiding ($3.00) 

Shallow Water Diving ($2.50) 

Textbook of Seamanship ($10.00) 

Fisherman’s Knots and Nets ($3.00) 

Boatbuilding In Your Back Yard ($5.50) 

The Salling Primer ($2.50) 

Small Boats For Smali Budgets ($2.50) 

Medical Care of Merchant Seamen ($2.50) 

Marine Dictionary ($4.50) 

Small Boat Engine Manual ($4.00) 

Modern Marine Electricity ($3.50) 

Modern Marine Pipefitting ($4.00) 

Pipe and Tube Bending ($2.00) 

Tanker Manual ($3.00) 

Coast Guard Law Enforcement (83.00) 

American Merchant Seaman's Manual 
($5.00) 

Science of Coaching Basketball ($1.75) 

Zone Defense and Attack ($1.75) 

Six-Man Football ($1.50) 

Jiu Jitsu ($2.00) 

Physical Conditioning ($1.75) 

Winning Sailboat Races ($2.50) 

Story of the World Series ($4.00) 

The Heavyweight Championship ($4.00) 

All-Sports Record Book ($5.00) 

Bonus Rookie ($3.00) 

College Slugger ($2.50) 

My Greatest Baseball Game ($3.00) 

Basketball ($4.00) 

Roxing ($4.00) 

Football ($4.00) 

U. 8. Coast Guard Magazine (year’s sub- 
scription) ($2.50) 

Conditioning Exercises ($4.00) 

Football ($4.00) 

Gymnastics and Tumbling ($5.00) 

Hand-to-Hand Combat ($4.00) 

Practical Manual of the Compass ($3.00) 

Naval Customs, Traditions, and Usage 
($2.00) 

Naval Leadership with Some Hints to 
Junior Officers and Others ($1.00) 

Naval Leadership ($3.00) 

How to Survive on Land and Sea ($2.75) 

Rules of the Nautical Road ($4.50) 

On @ Destroyer’s Bridge ($2.00) 

Navigation and Nautical Astronomy ($6.00) 

U. 8. Submarine Operations in World War 
II ($10.00) 


The U. 8. Coast Guard, 1790-1915 ($5.00) 
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F or generations the men of the U. S. Coast 
Guard have looked forward to the day when 
they would have their own Manual, a distinctly 
Coast Guard Manual. I am pleased to announce 
that the happy day has arrived! 

Your BOOKSHOP is privileged to announce 
the recent publication of The Coast Guardsman’'s 
Manual. This manual is now available through 
the USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 
West Street, Annapolis, Md., for the modest 
price of $3.50 per copy. 

The Coast Guardsman's Manual parallels the 
old Bluejacket’s Manual which has served Navy 
men for more years than any of us can remem 
ber. However, Coast Guardsmen will welcome 
the new manual as one that basically belongs 
to them and to their outfit. 


COAST GUARDSMAN'S 
MANUAL 


For the First Time! Now Available to All Hands! 











Fully a third of this new manual contains all 
new material prepared by the Coast Guard and 
relating specifically to Coast Guard functions, 
activities, regulations and procedures. 


The Coast Guardsman’s Manual will prove 
to be of great interest to recruits and old-timers 
alike. It will also be of real interest to retired 
Coast Guardsmen and Coast Guard veterans 
Che manual definitely fills a long-existing void. 


You may obtain your personal copy of The 
Coast Guardsman’s Manual by forwarding 
$3.50 to me, your BOOKSHOP Operator. Sim- 
ply send cash, check or moncy order to Jeanne 
Klappholz, USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 
215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. Your 
copy will be mailed within twenty-four hours 
after receipt of your order. 
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Bobby: ‘‘Daddy, a boy at school 
told me I looked just like you.” 

Daddy: “That so? And what 
did you say?” 

Bobby: ‘‘Nothin’; he was big- 
ger’n me.” 

2 ee 

Scotchman: ‘‘Just fill in this na- 
tionality blank, please. You're 
French, aren’t you?”’ 

Frenchman: ‘‘No, I’m English. 
My mother and father were both 
English.” 

Scotchman: 
born in France.” 

Frenchman: ‘What of it? If your 
dog had pups in a china closet, 


would you call them soup plates?’’ 
* + + 


“Well, were 


you 


Kind old lady on holiday trip, to 
fellow passenger who was a _ bad 
sailor: ‘‘They say a novel will 
sometimes distract one’s thoughts 
from seasickness —- would you like 
to read this one?” 

“What is it?” 

“The Great Upheaval.”’ 

* * * 

He: ‘What 

mother?”’ 


She: “‘l am, tonight.”’ 
‘Sr ex 


is home without a 


Doubtfully the young mother ex- 
amined the toy. “Isn't this rather 
a complicated toy for a small child?” 
she asked. 

“‘Tt’s an educational toy, madam,” 
replied the shop assistant. ‘“‘It’s de- 
signed to adjust a child to live in the 
world of today. Any way he puts 
it together is wrong.”’ 

“a ee. 

“How about giving me a dia- 
mond bracelet?” 

“My dear, extenuating circum- 
stances perforce me to preclude you 
from such a bauble of extravagance.” 

“T don’t get it.” 

“That's what I said.” 
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A mild man walked into an in- 
come tax inspector's office, sat down 
and beamed on everyone. 

“What can we do for you?” ask- 
ed the inspector. 

“Nothing, thank you,” replied 
the little man, “I just wanted to 
meet the people I’m working for.”’ 

“ee ee 

Plebe: ‘‘Would you call for help 
if I tried to kiss you?”’ 

Drag: ‘Do you need any help?” 

. ae 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
once mistook a mental hospital for 
a college. Realizing his mistake, he 
explained to the gatekeeper, and 
commented good-naturedly, ‘‘I sup- 
pose, after all, there is not a great 
deal of difference.”’ 

“Oh, yes there is,”’ replied the 
guard. ‘‘In this place you must show 
some improvement before you get 
out.” 

ee 

Plebe: ‘‘My roommate says 
there are things a girl should not do 
before twenty.” 

Youngster: 


“Well, personally, I 
don't like a large audience either.”’ 





BASES LOADED! 


A New London seaman, home on 
leave, was unexpectedly left in charge 
of his three-month-old niece for an 
afternoon. 

All went well at first; then a crisis 
arose and the seaman put in a frantic 
telephone call to his uncle, who took 
care of the problem in man to man 
fashion. 

““First,”’ he said, ‘‘place the diaper 
in position of a baseball diamond, 
with you at the bat. Fold second base 
over home plate. Place baby on pitch- 
er's mound. Then pin first base and 
third base to home plate.”’ 


It worked! 











A Scotchman came up to a ,rail- 
road crossing where there was a 
smashed automobile and three or 
four bodies lying around. He went 
ever to one of the injured who ap- 
peared to be conscious and said, 
“Was there a wreck?” 

“Y-yes,’’ gasped the victim. 

“Well, did the engineer ring the 
bell or give any warning?” 

“Never heard a thing,’’ said the 
injured man. 

“T know you're in great pain, 
friend, but there’s just one more 
thing. Has a claim agent been 
around?” 

‘““N-no,”’ gasped the suffering man. 

“Well,” said the Scot, ‘‘move over 
and I'll lie down beside you.”’ 

S es 


A forest ranger in Arizona fre- 
quently saw an Indian chief riding 
his horse up the canyon trail, his 
wife trudging along behind him. 

“Why is it,”’ the ranger asked one 
day, ‘‘that you always ride and your 
wife always walks?”’ 

‘“Because,’” was the solemn reply, 
“she no gottum horse.” 

oe 


“Here, boy,” said the important- 
looking gentleman who was visit- 
ing a tenement house, ‘‘where does 
Mr. Block live?” 

“Come with me, sir,” said the 
boy, seeing a handsome tip —— and 
entering a doorway he started to 
climb the difficult stairs. Up four 
flights he went — followed by the 
breathless visitor. Finally he reach- 
ed an open door. ‘‘This is the 
floor,” he announced. Seeing no 
one, the man remarked, ‘“‘Look’s as 
though we won't see him here to- 
day.” 

“No, sir, this is where he lives; 
that was Mr. Block sitting down 
there on the doorstep as we came 
in.” 

ee 

Glowering wife: ‘‘And what's 
the reason for your coming home 
at 5:00 in the morning?” 

Ole Slush: ‘‘Breakfast.”’ 

+e 


1/c: “Honey, I'll give you a ring 
sometime. What's your number?” 

Crab: ‘Oh, 
derful, wonderful 
a half.” 


darling, you won- 
boy! Four and 
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If you drink a glass of milk every 
morning for 1,200 months, you will 
live to be 100 years old. 


* * * 


“What do you think of the Grand 
Canyon?” 
“Just gorges.” 
i a 


Bill: “‘Do you neck?”’ 
Ruthie: ‘“That’s my business.”’ 
Bill: “Oh, a professional.”’ 

* * * 


“Oh, no, dear, I’m sure he's a 
kind man. Why, I just heard him 
say he put his shirt on a horse that 
was scratched.” 

a 


The sailor was pacing the floor 
when the glad tidings arrived via 
telegram: ‘‘Maxine gave birth to a 
little girl this A.M. Both doing 
nicely."” On the bottom of the tele- 
gram was a sticker: ‘“‘When you 
want a boy, call Western Union.”’ 

+ 2 3 


A company commander was dis 
cussing Texas with a native recruit. 
“If Texas is as big as you say it is, 
I should think you'd have a great 
deal of trouble securing the necessi 
ties of life.” 

“We sure do,”’ replied the Texan, 
“And half the time it ain't fit to 
drink!” 


“Come on out with me tonight and I'll teach you all about the stars. 
I just completed the Institute course on Celestial Navigation!” 
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We'll never have a woman presi- 
dent, according to Barnacle Bill. He 
remembers the only time a woman 
threw her hat into the ring — by 
the time people figured out what it 
was, the election was over. 

wie © 

The first day of school the teach- 
er explained to her young pupils 
that if they wished to go to the 
room they two 
fingers. Little Billy, looking very 
puzzled, asked the teacher, “How 
is that going to stop it?”’ 

* * + 


rest should raise 


Then there was the Moron who 
said he wasn’t going to have more 
than three children because he read 
in an almanac that every fourth per 
son born into the world is a Jap. 

* * * 

“Do the people in this town be- 
lieve in prohibition?”’ 

“Wall, suh, last Monday some- 
body cut the water off in town, and 
thar warn’t nobody knew it till the 
Town Hall caught fire Saturday.” 

as 2 

“How's your new girl?” 

‘Not very good.” 

“Boy, you always were lucky.”’ 

* * * 

Why is it a woman is afraid of 
a mouse; yet she will get into a car 
with a wolf? 


Gob: “Your stocking seams are 
wrinkled.” 

Babe: ‘You brute, I'm not wear- 
ing stockings!” 
Sr. ® 

The man at the bar finished his 
second glass of beer and turned to 
ask the manager of the place, ‘““How 
many kegs of beer do you sell here 
in a week?” 

“Thirty-five,” 
swered with pride. 

“Well... I’ve just thought of a 
way you can sell 70.” 

The manager was startled and 
asked the customer, ‘“‘How?” 

“No trouble at all . fill up 
the glasses!” 

* * + 

Smith: ‘Why, old 
thought you were dead.”’ 

Jones: ‘‘What led you to think 
I had passed away?” 

Smith: “I overheard some people 


on the street speaking well of you.”’ 
> (9 7s 


the manager an- 


man, I 


“Was it 
party?” 
“Was it? Before the dance, the 
hostess announced: ‘Everyone chews 
his partner’.”’ 
* * * 


much of a _ necking 


Student (to farmer): ‘Do in- 
sects ever get in your corn?” 

Farmer: ‘Yes, but we fish ‘em 
out and drink it anyway.”’ 














Foyd 


Weller 


“Now we bring you an old hillbilly favorite, ‘Here Today and 


Gone Tomorrow’.” 
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Give the Ones 
You Love 


The World’s 
Best-loved Lighter! 


For that favorite girl . . . or that 
favorite dad . . . a never-failing, 
windproof ZipPO makes a warm and 
welcome gift. One zip and it’s lit— 
every time! (And every time, it’s a 
reminder of you.) 


And zippo offers free mechanical 
repair service for a lifetime. Ask your 
Ships Service Store about having a 
ZIPPO engraved with your own 
Signature, or a message in your writing. 


THE ONE-ZIP 
WINDPROOF LIGHTER 


©1952 Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa. 
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Mrs. Jones was dead. She was 
placed in state in the front room 
for her neighbors to pay their last 
respects before she was taken to the 
cemetery. 

“How wonderful she looks!” 
one of them exclaimed sympatheti- 
cally. 

“And why shouldn't she?’’ de- 
manded Mr. Jones. ‘‘She spent all 
of last winter in Miami Beach!” 


* * * 


“The Jaundry made a mistake 
and sent me the wrong shirt. The 
collar is so tight I can _ hardly 
breathe.” 

“No, that’s your shirt all right, 
but you've got your head through 
a button hole.”’ 


* * * 


Husband returning from a trip: 
“You say you had a burglar in the 
house while I was away? Did he 
get anything?”’ 

Wife: “‘I’ll say he did. I thought 


he was you.”’ 


ae 


Mr. Binks was busily engaged 
with a spade in the mud beside his 
car when a stranger hailed him. 

“Stuck in the mud?” he asked. 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Mr. Binks 
cheerily, ‘‘my engine died and I’m 
digging a grave for it.” 


* * * 


Judge: “‘Are you sure this man 
was drunk?” 

Cop: ‘Well, he was carrying a 
manhole cover and said he was tak- 
ing it home to play on his victrola.” 


* * * 


“Glasses definitely help to cure 
that tired feeling,’’ declares an occu- 
list. ‘The trouble being, of course, 
that most people can’t afford to keep 
filling them.” 


* * * 


A Chicago gangster boarded a 
street car and refused to pay his fare. 
At the corner the conductor pointed 
out the tough guy to a policeman. 

“That man won't pay his fare. 
Will you take him off the car?’ 
asked the conductor. 

The cop took one look at the 
burly gangster, then said, ‘‘Oh, 
that’s all right; I'll pay for him 
myself.” 


Sugar pie,’’ said the dark one to 
his Susie, “did that kiss I jus’ gave 
you make you long for another?” 

“It sure did,’’ said Susie, “‘but 
he’s out of town!” 


* * * 


‘Are you the Commander of this 
company?” inquired a sweet old 
lady. “I’m Mrs. Jones. I have a 
grandson serving in your unit.” 

“IT know,” replied the CO. ‘‘He’s 
away on a leave now attending your 
funeral.”’ 


* * * 


Barber: 
before?” 

CG Vet: ‘Nope, I got that scar 
in the battle of Lingayen Gulf.” 


“Haven't I shaved you 


* a 


He: ‘‘Let’s get married.” 
She: “All right.” 
(Long silence) 
She: ‘‘Why don't you say some- 
thing?” 
He: ‘‘I'’ve 
ready.” 


said too much al- 


* * * 


A man in the insane asylum sat 
fishing over a flower bed. A visiting 
Marine approached and wishing to 
be jolly, remarked, “How many 
have you caught?” 

“You're the ninth,’ 
ply. 


" was the re- 


* * * 


Son of CPO: 
fairy tales begin 
time?”’ 

Mother: ‘‘No, not always. Some- 
times they begin with — my love, 
I may be a little late tonight, I have 
the duty.” 


“Mother, do all 
Once upon a 


* * * 


She: “A woman's physical 
charms are her chief weapons in the 
battle of love.” 

He: ‘Well, one thing is sure, 
you will never be arrested for carry- 
ing concealed weapons.” 


* * * 


Patient (in waiting room of doc 
tor’s office): ‘‘How do you do?” 

Second Patient: ‘So, so. I’m 
aching from neuritis.”’ 

First Patient: ‘‘Glad to meet you. 
I'm Mendlebaum from Chicago.” 
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“You remind me of the ocean.” 
“Wild, romantic, and restless?’’ 
‘No, you make me sick.” 

. + + 

The bride and groom were on 
their honeymoon, traveling south 
on a railroad that ran through 
Florida. As the train neared the 
state a porter lingered in the 
washroom, where the groom was 
shaving. ‘Yo’ all just married, 
ain't you?”’ queried the colored at- 
tendant with a grin. 

“Yes, my dear fellow,’’ answered 
the groom. ‘‘My wife and I plan to 
honeymoon here in Florida.”’ 

“Is you all going to Tampa with 
her?’’ further inquired the porter. 

The groom bristled, ““What the 
hell is that to you?” 

* * * 

Panting and _ perspiring, two 
Irishmen on a tandem bicycle at last 
got to the top of a steep hill. 

“That was a stiff climb, Pat.”’ 

‘And if I hadn't kept the brake 
cn we would have gone backward.” 

* * * 

Drag: “All my life I have been 
saving my kisses for a man like 
you.” 

l/c: “Prepare to lose the sav- 
ings of a lifetime.” 

* * * 

A Boston spinster was shocked 
at the language used by workmen 
repairing telephone wires near her 
home, so she wrote to the Telephone 
Company. The manager immedi- 
ately asked the foreman on the job 
to make a report, and here’s what 
the foreman said: 

‘Me and Spike Williams were on 
this job. I was up the pole and ac- 
cidentally let the hot lead fall on 
Spike — and it went down his neck. 
Then Spike looked up at me and 
said: ‘Really, Harry, you must be 
more careful’.”’ 

* + * 

Middle age is upon a man when 
he stops wondering how he can 
dodge temptation and begins won- 
dering if he’s missing any. 

* + + 

Always listen to the opinion of 
others. It won’t do you any good, 
but it will them. 

a ee 

In the old days, when a fellow 
told a girl a naughty story, she 
blushed at it. 

Nowadays she memorizes it. 
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OW MAD should a guy get if his wife 

grabs the latest copy of the VU. S. 

COAST GUARD MAGAZINE before he can 
wriggle out of his dress jumper? 


Here I lug it home from the ship, figur- 
ing to myself: “Oh, boy! I'll squeeze out 
of this jumper, stretch out on the sofa and 
spend a grand evening reading the maga- 


zine."’ But what happens? 


( 1 be 
Wy 


No sooner do I open the front door than 
the wife snatches the magazine out of my 
hands and says: “Oh, I've been waiting 
for this all day.” And I don’t see the 
magazine for the rest of the night! 


And that’s not all—TI also get a cold sup- 
per because wifey says she can’t take time to 
stand over a hot old stove when the maga- 
zine is waiting to be read! Well, when she 
makes that crack I hit the roof. Wouldn't 
you? 


But things aren't like that any more in 
my house. Everything is sweetie-pie now. 
And I've gotta’ give credit to the wife. 
She solved the problem. Said she, ‘Listen 
here, you big heart throb, you and I get 
along swell every month until the maga 
zine makes its appearance 
rel like a pair of wild Indians 


Then we quar- 
Either I'm 
going home to mothe. or you're going to 
subscribe to the magazine and have it mail- 
ed to me right here!” 

“Ob, yeah!" 
will that do?” 

“Why, Sugar.” “T'll be able to 
read the magazine before you get home in 


says |. ‘‘And what good 


she says 
the evening. Then when you arrive home 
I'll have your favorite slippers waiting for 
you——and a nice cool bottle of beer—-anu 
a grand supper—-and you can spend the en 
tire evening lying on the sofa reading the 
magazine." 

So I grabs the subscription blank and 
And she and I are 
Better take 


mails it away pronto. 
just like two lovebirds again. 
this tip, Shipmates. 





one year } 
six month { 


Name 


Address 





Enclosed is money order in amount of $1.25 in payment for 


subscription to the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 


Make checks and money orders payable to U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE, No. 3 Church Circle, Annapolis, Maryland 


$2.50 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 








ae 


THE FIRST step in arranging s mutual trans- 
fer ia for two men of like ratings to com- 

municate with one another. In this column 

cones the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire 


transfers. 
The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 
the areas to which the men wish 
tered. 


to be trans- 


F. FRANKIEWICZ, BM3, LS (WAL- 
535), c/o CG Base, 27th W. Commo- 
dore Way, Seattle, Wash. (9th District). 

JACK G. SCHNEYER, CS3, USCG Life- 
boat Station, Erie, Pa. (9th District) 

WILLIAM C. MOZZONE, BM3, CGC 
DUANE, Boston, Mass. (13th District) 

CONRAD G. REINIS, EN3, Moose Peak 
Lifeboat Station, West Jonesport, Me 
(Lifeboat or Light Station in Rhode 
Island or Connecticut) 

CHARLES H. DAVIS, 
NET, State Pier, Portland, Me 
District) 

ERNEST P 
HAM, Box 540, Norfolk, Va 
trict) 

DONALD E. CALLOWAY, FN(EM), 
Lightship WAL-537, Morehead City, 
N. C. (7th or 8th District) 

PRANK N. LIBRO, BMI, and THEO- 
DORE E. HICKMAN, SN, both of CG 
Port Security Unit, Ellis Island, N. Y. 
(Both to 9th District) 

BENNIE G. DIZE, SN 
State Pier, Portland, Me. 
District) 

COLBURN L 
BEAM, Woods Hole, 
District) 

HOWELL E. LEE, 
Lifeboat Station, Sandwich, 
District) 

JIM HAZELGROVE, 
Pier 9, East River, 
(12th District) 

ROBERT J. GUILLERY, SN, Tillamook 
Bay Lifeboat Station, Garibaldi, Oregon. 
(2nd, 7th or 8th District) 

JOHN R. HALL, EN3(P), Fletchers Neck 
Lifeboat Station, Biddeford Pool, Me. 
(1st, 3rd or 9th District) 

WALTER L. WILLIAMS, SN, 
BARATARIA, Portland, Me. (5th, 
8th District) 

JAMES H. HOLIDAY, 
CASTLE ROCK, Boston, Mass. 
trict) 

DAVID L 
Yard, c/o Fire Dept., 
Md. (2nd District) 

FRANCIS N. HARRELL, ET3, USCG 
Loran Transmitting Station, Port Aux 

Basques, NewfoundJand, (1st District) 

ALFORNIA W. SAMPSON, FN, CGC 
CASTLE ROCK, Constitution Wharf, 
Boston 13, Mass. (3rd or 5th District) 


FA, CGC ACUSH- 
(5th 


DUNBAR, RM3, CGC ING- 
(3rd Dis 


CGC YAKUTAT, 
(3rd or 5th 


DIZE, SA, 
Mass. 


CGC HORN- 
(3rd or 5th 


EN3, Cape Cod Canal 
Mass. (13th 


ENI, CG-64310, 
New York, N. Y. 


CGC 
7th or 


EN2, CGC 
(7th Dis- 


ALBERTSON, SN, USCG 
Curtis Bay 26, 
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THOMAS KAPTEYN, SA, CGC UNIMAK, 
Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. (2nd 
or 9th District) 

WALTER H. DWORNICK, DC}, Y. M. 
C. A., 936 St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
(9th District) 

ROBERT J. BOLIN, SN, and LUTHER 
E. FURQUERON, BMI, both of Fort 
Pierce Lifeboat Station, Box 780, Fort 
Pierce, Fla. (Bolin to 8th District; 
Furqueron to 5th or 8th District) 

DAN STEPNICK, ENI, CGC CASTLE 
ROCK, Constitution Wharf, Boston 13, 
Mass, (Any District except Ist) 

RICHARD B. SMITH, SA, and JON S. 
BOND, SA, both of CGC KAw, 1700 
Keith Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. (Both to 
2nd District) 

JAMES A. SPENCER, CGC COWSLIP, 
South Portland, Me. (5th District) 
WESLEY J. O’KARMA, SA, and HER- 
BERT F. SCHULTZ, FN, both -of 
Lightship 511, Westport Point, Mass. 

(Both to 2nd or 9th District) 

RICHARD KENEHAN, BM3, CG Air 
Station, P. O. Box 137, Miami 33, 
Fla. (11th or 12th District) 

EDWARD A. SHEASBY, ENI, Coast 
Guard Depot, Toledo, Ohio. (7th Dis- 
trict) 

DALE C. DAVIS, SN, USCG Base, 
(PSU), Ellis Island, N. Y. (Baltimore) 

KENYON D. GARDNER, EN}3, CGC 
CHINCOTEAGUE, Box 540, Norfolk, Va. 
(7th or 8th District) 

LUDWIG J. EMEIS, JR.. SN, WPB- 
83320, Coast Guard Moorings, San 
Pedro, Calif. (2nd or 9th District) 

RICHARD H. KUN, EM3, JACK SED 
LER, EM}, and E. J. EARLL, FN 
all of CGC Lowe, P. O. Box 1771, 
Long Beach 2, Calif. (Kun to 3rd or 
9th District; Sedler and Sarll to 7th or 
8th District) 

GEORGE H. HEINOLD. SN. USCG Base, 
Box 8, Terminal Island, San Pedro, 
Calif. (2nd or 9th District) 

CHARLES A. WEAVER, EN2, 
Lifeboat Station, 
District) 

RUDY A. TKACIK, YN2, Port Security 
Unit, 930 E. Monument St., Baltimore 
2, Md. (2nd, 3rd, 8th, 11th or 12th 
District) 

CLEMENT B. BONIFAY, SN, Humboldt 
Bay Light Attendant Station, Samoa, 
Calif. (2nd, 7th or 8th District) 

DONALD WILLSON, EN2, CGC 
BEAM, Woods Hole, Mass. (St. 
Ohio or Tennessee) 

WILLIAM E. HELMS. SN, CGC IRIs, 
Box 869, Galveston, Texas (North or 
South Carolina) 

ROBERT J. LEDVINA, SN, and 
CHARLES M. SALAYI, BT1, both of 
CGC EASTWIND, c/o Comdr., Ist CG 
District, Boston, Mass. (Ledvina to 2nd 
or 9th District; Salayi to 3rd District or 
D. E. anywhere) 

WILLIAM C. HIDINGER, HM2, CGC 
GENTIAN, Cape May, N. J. (7th, 8th 
or 11th District) 


Freeport 


Freeport, Texas. (3rd 


HORN 
Louis, 


Enlisted Men Retired 
For Physical Disability 


HE following sixty-five enlisted men 
have recently been retired from active 
duty as a resu't of physical disability: 


Ralph Beverly, TA 

Percy Bramlett, SN (SK) 
Robert Brooks, FN 

Libero Buscemi, HMC 
Alfred Ciampa, BT 1 
Joseph Ciccia, RM2 

Erie Cruthirds, FN 

George Dewberry, AD2 
Charles Elbert, SA 

Daniel Fonseca, SN 
Josephus Fulcher, BMLC 
Carrol Hallowell, BML2 
Orvie Kiminki, DCC 

John Larson, CSC 

Leo Levendoski, BMLC 
Clifton Lewis, BMLC 
Richard Maroney, RM3 
William McColgan, SA 
William Moore, BML 1 
Chester Morris, DCC 
James Porter, SD1 

Lloyd Prewitt, BM2 
Louis Scozzafava, YNC (CR) (P) 
Joseph Steelman, MM1 
Alfred Anderson, BMC (AN) 
Charles Dickey, BM2 
Keith Durgan, SN 
Lawrence Hill, FN 

Gary Judd, SA 

John Pilkingon, SK3 

Fred Sargent, SN 

Donald Sobczak, BM3 (P) 
William Spero, SA 
Clarence Stellner, SA(ESG) 
John Fitzgerald, QM3 
Edward Sibold, CS3 
Dwight Abbott, BM1 (P) (ESG) 
George Bradshaw, MM2 (P) 
Joseph DePeter, QM3 (P) 
Earl Drinkhouse, HMC 
James Hanley, MM3 

Mack Holmes, RM1 (P) 
Norman LaFayette, SN 
Max Mitchell, SN 

Gaylord Otto, FA 

James Peters, SA 

Benhard Shell, CSC 

Lester Smith, ENC 

Ernest Weller, ENL1 (AN) 
Gerry Edgley, FN 

Gary Fauth, SN 

Robert Lash, RM2 

Robert Marshall, TN 
Walter Olsen, SA 

Donnell Smithwick, SN 
Charles Branton, III, SR 
Floyd Cox, SA 

Robert Day, Jr., CS2 
Elmer Dudley, BMC 
Joseph Gill, ET3 (MPO) 
Amos Hazellief, EN2 
Robert Higgins, FN 
Wayne Hodges, BM1 
Adolph Jones, Jr., FN 
Marvin McKee, EN3 (P) 
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MECHANICS - HOME STUDY 


Step up your own skill with facts & figures of you 
k your trade 
Audels Mechanics Guidis contain Practical Inside Trade 
Information in handy form Fully illustrated. Easy to 
if hderstand Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 
ree Examination. Send no Money Nothing to 
pay postman. OC arpentry $6 e Oll Burners $1 
heet Metal $1 « 
Plumbing $6 
Electricity $4¢ © Mathe matics $2e OSteam Enginee 
OMachinist $4¢ OL iuerr'nt £2 lese 1 $2 e( Downie. 
If satisfied vou ‘ onth until price is paid, 


y Si 
AUDCL, Publishers. 49 W. 23 St, New York 10, 





WANTED! 


Any enlisted man who can 
qualify for the duties of a sail- 
maker is urged to get in touch 
with this MAGAZINE promptly. 








For ALL the News of ALL the Coast Guard ALL the time, 
Be Sure To Read U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE! 














STEVENS NAVAL TAILORS 


REDUCTION IN PRICES! 


New or old style Metcalf or Gabardine 
Tailormade Uniform $40.50 
Seafarer Tailormade Dungaree 3.25 
Tailormade Dungaree Jacket 3.35 

Measure blank sent on request. All mail 

orders insured. Add 5% mailing fees c/o 

F.P., San Francisco; 3% c/o F.P., New 


. York. 
10 CARLTON AVE., BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 





BEACON NAVAL UNIFORMCO. 
27 HAYMARKET SQUARE 
Boston, Mass. 


WHY PAY MORE? 
Tailormade Whites 
$4.50 
Tailormade Blues (Reg. ) 
$23.50 











SAVAGE'S 
NAvy & GENERAL 
SUPPLY CorP . 
Specialist To 
U. S. CoAsT GUARD 
UNIFORMS %&% ACCESSORIES 
| MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT 
| AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
| Measurement Blanks © Prices 


Mailed Upon Request 


236 Main St. Norfolk, Va. | 


: 


NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


AT LOWER TOTAL COST 


FOR OFFICERS AND 1ST THREE PAY GRADES 
OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES aoe 

nea FINANCE rarvneons 
Ref COMPAN 


DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 1921 


SUBSTANTIAL 
SAVINGS 


RHEA BUILDING 








SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 


Construction 
of All Types 
* 
Heavy Hoisting 
Merr117T-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 
CORPORATION 


17 Battery Place, New York 
Cleveland Boston 
Key West 


New london 
Kingston, Jomaico, BW! 














———w 
The most 
Square Knot book 
ever published! 
$3.50 
Order yours 
today 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 


SQUARE 


KNOT 
HANDICRAFT 
GUIDE 


Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 
Night Call: UNION 38-8651 


PETTERSON 
Lighterage & Towing Corp. 
44 WHITEHRALL 8T. NEW YORK 























SAVINGS TO 





Immediate savings up to 30% from prevailing board rates which apply in your 
territory can be yours on this complete, low cost Automobile Insurance Policy. 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS can reduce 
costs to you because they deal direct with a highly selected and specialized 
class of policy holders. Protection against loss from bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage, liability . . . medical payments . . . accidental death . . . com- 
prehensive persona! liability .. . comprehensive fire and theft coverage. Covers 
collision damage to your car. Covers towing. Remember, once a policy holder, 
INSURANCE is always available to YOU! Men who know Coast 
Guard problems handle your policies. 


HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLIC 


This Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere in the U. 8 
or abroad. It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furni- 
ture, jewelry and valuable effects. Insures you against 14 named 
perils. Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost, 


roo 
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GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
7 


MAIL 214 Broadway San Antonio, Texas (18) 


THE Name 
COUPON 

FOR Age 

FULL 
DETAILS 


Address 


Rank Married Single.... 
Annual 
Mileage 
Ages of 
Business Use?. Drivers 


2 Great Policies for Preferred Coast Guard Personnel 


Car Description. 
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Built by Electric Boat Division, 
General Dynamics Corporation 


DEFENDERS OF FREEDOM 


U.S. Submarine “Trigger,” powered with 


General Motors Diesel-Electric Drive. 


CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION Gy 


RAL 


GENERAL MOT . Vv DIESEL 
OTORS + CLEVELAND II, OHIO POWER 


ENGINES FROM 150 TO 2000 HP. 
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On Land or Sea 


W hether you are on land or on the sea— 
Whether you are a recruit or an old-time 


You should write your thoughts, ideas and view- 
points for publication in the one Magazine that ts 
read by United States Coast Guardsmen wherever 


they serve 


WHATEVER THE SUBJECT 


WRITE IT! 


DRAW IT! 
PHOTOGRAPH IT! 


and send to 


U.S.COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE 


Annapolis, Maryland 











“FOR 25 YEARS I've been a steady Chesterfield 
smoker,” says prominent tobacco farmer Pearsall 
L. Rogers. “They buy the world’s best tobaccos 
and make the world’s best cigarette.” 


Ahab LA Sojore- MULLINS, S.C. 


AND NOW- CHESTERFIELD FIRST 
TO GIVE YOU SCIENTIFIC FACTS 
IN SUPPORT OF SMOKING 


A responsible consulting organization reports a 
study by a competent medical specialist and staff on the 
effects of smoking Chesterfields. For six months a group 
of men and women smoked only Chesterfield —10 to 40 
a dav—their normal amount. 45 percent of the group 
have smoked Chesterfields from one to thirty years for 
an average of ten years each. 

At the beginning and end of the six-months, each 
smoker was given a thorough examination including 
X-rays, and covering the sinuses, nose, ears and throat. 
After these examinations, the medical specialist stated... 
“lt is my opinion that the ears, nose, throat and 
accessory organs of all participating subjects 
examined by me were not adversely affected in the 

six-months period by 
“= smoking the cigarettes 
provided.’ 


Remember this report 
and buy Chesterfields — 
regular o¢ king-size. 


(i 


dam von etanin 208 Gerneriey | POMET IES BETTER QUALITY AND HIGHER 
Ap s 


KING™SIZE ke CONTAINS TOBACCOS OF 


PRICE THAN ANY OTHER 
KING-SIZE CIGARETTE 


Ai 


66 


WAY YOU LIKE 'EM 


WGGETT ¢ mre 77 & MYERS PHRACCO CO. 


Buy CH ESTE FIELD. Much Milder 





